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the Michigan Farmer Experiment Farm. All 
correspondence for this department should be 
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THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 











CROP CONDITIONS. 

It has been very dry for the past 
week, and corn is drying up on light 
soil and over the knolls in many corn- 
fields. Our own corn needed rain, but 
was not suffering.at all. 

It rained nearly all day yesterday, 
coming down in a gentle, quiet manner, 
that was gladdening to the hearts of 
many brother farmers in this section. 

Our crimson clover was about an 
inch high when the rain came, and be- 
ginning to feel the effects of the dry 
weather. Since the rain it has im- 
proved wonderfully, and by the time 
we commence cutting corn it will form 
a complete mat between the rows of 
corn. 

We are much pleased with our ex- 
periment in sowing in standing corn. 
but plenty of moisture alone has made 
its germination and growth possible. 
Had no rain fallen for another ten 
days or two weeks, the clover must 
have succumbed to the drouth. 

Our corn promises to be an immense 
crop. The growth of fodder is heavy 
and the ears are large and well filled 
out. We shall probably put 200 bush- 
els of ears in the dry house, to which 
fire heat will be applied for a long 
time. 

We fear our potato crop will be 
light. A portion of the field was 
stripped by the bugs, although one 
man was kept at work fighting the 
pests during the hot weather. 

The Carman No. 3 and Rural New 
Yorker No. 2 potatoes are doing ex- 
ceedingly well for the season. The 
tubers are already of good size, and 
the tops yet present a thrifty growth. 

Potatoes are scarce and prices most 
assuredly must rule high during the 
coming year. We pass field after field 
in traveling through the country, that 
has been almost completely devastated 
by the bugs. “They were never so bad 
as this season,” say many potato grow- 


ers. 
HOME-MADE HORSE POWER. 


Numerous queries are at hand ask- 
ing how we make over the old mower 
or binder into a one-horse power, say- 
ing our plan was given in The Farmer 
two years ago. 

If you make the power of an old 
style reaper, the directions would be 
somewhat different than if a modern 
style reaper or mower was used. The 
old reapers and droppers generally had 
but one drive or master wheel. 

To utilize such a machine, first care- 
fully examine it to see if the gearing 
is intact, and the boxes in good order. 
If not much worn, and the cogs all 
nearly full size, as when cast, it may 

‘an[VA JO aq 

The first thing is to take the ma- 





chine apart, leaving only the main 
frame solid, with the drive wheel and 
cog wheel and cog gearing intact 
through to the pitman flywheel. Leave 
no superfluous metal or wood that is 
not wanted. 

Turn the machinery over so that the 
drive wheel is on top. Make any sort 
of wood frame out of heavy hardwood 
material, and attach to this mass of 
gearing in such a way as to raise ‘t 
only as high as necessary from the 
ground, and allow connection to be 
made with a tumbling rod running 


from six to eight inches high. 

The height of the drive wheel should 
be such that the line of draft from 
the horse’s collar may exert an almost 
horizontal pull in the sweep. 

You can tell, after turning the ma 
chine over, about huw you can bolt il 
to your wood frame base. We cannot 
state how this should be done without 
knowing who made your reaper. Make 
the wood base heavy enough to resist 
the strain when staked to the ground 
and a horse is attached to the end of 
the sweep. 

Make a sweep long enough to lay 
across and almost balance itself on the 
drive wheel. Attach bolts or V-shaped 
rods to both sides of the outside rim of 
the wheel. This will help to balance 
the load and strain on the wheel when 
the horse is attached. 

Take off the box caps, so as to re- 
move the short rod running from the 
intermediate gearing to the pitman fly- 
wheel. Take this rod to your black- 
smnith, and have the flywheel removed. 
Weld a short piece of rod to this, and 
attach a tumbling rod coupling or 
knuckle. 

Now you can add the length of tum 
bling rod required up to your jack. It 
requires some work at the blacksmith 
shop to convert such a reaper into a 
power that can be utilized, but if the 
gearing is in good shape you will have 
a one-horse power that may be utilized 
for certain kinds of light work on the 
farm. 

In changing over a double ratchet 
wheel mower, we should remove the 
right hand drive wheel and take out 
the ratchet spring. In changing over 
some mowers of this type, it may be 
necessary to raise the frame somewhat 
higher, as the driving shaft is longer. 
By cutting off the right hand end it 
may be lowered nearly a foot. 

As these old mowers and reapers are 
of different patterns and shapes, it is 
impossible for us to give a diagram 
showing just how to make the wood 
frame base. This you can determine 
by turning the gearing over and study- 
ing it out. It may be necessary to 
drill three or four holes in the iron 
frame to bolt on truss rods, after set- 
ting on the wood base. 

These home-made horse powers may 
be safely depended on for utilizing one 
horse in running a corn sheller, small 
feed cutter or grinder, and such light 
running machinery. 





In conclusion, we wish to emphasize 
the fact that it takes power to do 
heavy work. Such a home-made horse 
power will not run a fodder cutter hav- 
ing 10 or 12-inch knives and do a great 
amount of work. 

We would not recommend its use for 
a feed grinder having a larger size 
than the common 6-inch grinding discs. 
If you have larger machines than 
these, and more work to be accom- 
plished, you must have a larger and 
heavier power. 

NO BACK NUMBERS ON FILE. 

Will you please send me the plans 
for making a horse power out of 4 
mowing machine? They were in The 
Farmer before I commenced taking 
the paper, and I cannot get a back 
number with the plans in. 

Newaygo Co., Mich. J. B. WILLCOX. 

See above description. We have no 
back numbers and cannot find any cut 
to illustrate the “plan.” We should be 
pleased to hear from others who have 
tried these home-made powers. 

POWER AND JACK. 

The Michigan Farmer of July 31st 
gave a description of a portable horse 
power for three dollars. The plan of 
the wheel is all right. _ 

I would like the plan of a jack and 
to know what size rope to use. 

I want a power on my farm, and I 
think this is just what I can use to 
advantage. I am a new subscriber to 
The Farmer and am much pleased 
with it. 

Emmet Co. Cc. B. CARPENTER. 

Friend Willcox may be able to ob- 
tain the issue of July 31st from the 
Detroit office, but it is doubtful. It is 
too soon to republish the plan of above 
date. 

For the barn floor horse power, to 
which you refer, a special jack is used. 
A cut will be inserted in another issue. 

The other style of jack we made by 
taking the frame of a mower, with the 
main shaft that contained the drive 
wheels. All superfluous metal was 
knocked off. 

The shaft extended far enough on 
each side the frame to allow a wood 
split pulley, 30 inches in diameter with 
a 6-inch face, to be bolted on one end. 
and a slip knuckle from the tumbling 
rod on the other. The total cost was 
for the pulley, and ten cents to ham- 
mer the opposite end of the shaft out 
square for fitting the knuckle. The 
jack is raised from the ground suffi- 
ciently by means of a 4x4 hardwood 


frame. 
September 2, 1897. 
9-0 
For The Michigan Farmer. 
IMPURITIES IN TIMOTHY SEED. 





Before graduating from the Agricul- 
tural College each student must pre- 
pare a thesis. Last winter H. A. Dib- 
ble, under my instruction, prepared 
one with the above heading. Some of 
the suggestions should interest farm- 
ers at this season of the year. 

While it is generally conceded that 
of all the farm products timothy is 
most free from weed seed, these in- 
vestigations lead us to believe that 
even these should be thoroughly ex- 





amined before sowing.*Fifty-five sam- 


ples were obtained from various deal- 
ers in Michigan. Five grams from 
each sample were examined. 

The impurities in the way of dirt 
and chaff usually amounted to little, 
in one case to 3 per cent. In this no 
account is taken of clover seed, which 
is seldom objectionable in small quan- 
tities. The germination usually ranked 
from 95 to 100 per cent, but a few 
were down to 88, and one to 76 per 
cent. In some cases the low-priced 
seed showed the greatest vitality.. 

Not a large number of seeds of 
weeds was found in any sample, but 
the fact that a small number of many 
kinds was found is of greater impor- 
tance. Twenty-three different species 
of weeds were found in these 55 sam- 
ples examined. 

Seeds of black mustard, straw-col- 
cred straminea, and Canada thistle 
occur but once, while seeds of pepper- 
grass were found in forty-three of the 
fifty-five samples. Seeds of tumble- 
weed and shepherd’s purse each in 
€ixteen samples, and a kind of pig- 
weed in fifteen samples. Ten kinds of 
these seeds are natives of America 
and forty-five of Europe, showing that 
Wwe not only import some foreign hu- 
man paupers, but sonfe plant paupers 
as well. No sample was found abso- 
lutely free from weed seed. 

One sample of five grams contained 
sixty seeds of weeds. There were 
seeds of twe Amaranths, often ealled 
pigweed, May-weed, black mustard, 
charlock, self-head, shepherd’s purse, 
two pigweeds, one sedge, Canada 
thistle, wild lettuce, peppergrass, 
evening primrose, old witch grass, two 
plantains, wire grass, sheep sorrel, 
hedge mustard, three wild verbenas. 


W. J. BEAL. 
Agricultural College, August 27, 1897. 


(THe above is timely and interesting 
to us farmers just now. How many 
will profit from the advice ?—Ed.) 


oe 
For The Michigan Farmer, 


THE CISTERN QUESTION. 








Having had some experience in mak: 
ing cisterns, I hasten to comply with 
your request for the benefit of J. B. 
Wellemeyer and others. 

The first thing to do, after you hava 
decided on the location, is’ to dig a 
circular hole in the ground—which ig 
the hardest part of the whole job in 
our yellow clay—seven and one-half or 
eight feet in diameter. If it is to be 
bricked up, a seven and one-half hole 
is big enough, for that will leave st 
six feet on the inside when finished. 
We use stone up to the arch, so have- 
to dig a larger hole, as a mason will 
not build a wall less than eight or ten 
inches thick. Then arch it with brick. 
It will require about 250 brick for the 
arch. Some masons will use less than 
others. The inside of a cistern when 
finished should be just the shape of a 
jug, with the neck long enough so a 
foot of earth can be put over the arch. 
A cistern must not freeze. 





A cistern six feet in diameter will 
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hold very nearly six and three-quarter 
barrels (thirty-one and a half gallons) 
for every’ foot-in’ depth, so J. B. W. 
can easily tell how deep to dig. Allow 
one foot for earth, two feet for arch, 
and six feet below arch, making nine 
feet deep in all, which will hold about 
forty-five barrels. 

We use white lime to lay the wall, 
all but the neck, which should be wa- 
ter lime. A word about the arch. 
When the wall is within three feet of 
the surface of the ground it should be 
sinoothed off with mortar, sloping in 
for the base of the arch, and as each 
layer is added it should slope a little 
more, until the last layer stands nearly 
up and down, not quite, say 70 de- 
grees. 

‘hen have the keystone ready. In 
this case a keyring—an old balance 
wheel, with the hub and spokes knock- 
ed out, is the best—or any heavy iron 
hoop, large enough for a man to enter. 
Earth should be filled evenly around 
as the arch is being built, and when 
finished will hold any amount of 
weight. 

The neck can be made square, so an 
inside cover can rest on the “key- 
ring,” and an outside cover on top of 
neck, thus making it frost-proof. 

Conductor pipes should enter through 
the two covers, and not through a hole 
in the ground and side of the arch, 
which would let in dirt and water. 

We never have had waste pipe, and 
I think it does not require it. The plas- 
tering should be about three-quarters 
ef an inch thick. After a few days, 
when the plaster is hard, we make a 
thick wash of water lime, and go ovec 
the imside to fill up little cracks or 
other leaks. 


Wayne Co., Mich. J. F. ROOT. 





For The Michigan Farmer 
A PLEASANT TRIP. 





August 21 brings our family home 
from a pleasant trip in a surrey, across 
the counties of Montcalm, Ionia, Bar- 
ry, Eaton and Clinton; and, as our visit 
was among friends who are not di- 
rectly interested in agriculture, we 
did not have the pleasure of making 
the acquaintance of any Farmer read- 
ers, but we did take in the condition 
of crops, and the different modes of 
cultivation and caring for crops. 

In passing along I could imagine 
that I could tell everyone who read 
a farm paper by the way the work 
was done, and by the looks of some 
of the cornfields I thought that there 
would be a rich field for some good 
agent for The Michigan Farmer, pro- 
vided they could be induced to sub- 
scribe. I don’t think that I ever saw 
so many weedy cornfields in my life. 
Some fine-looking fields of corn that 
had been kept reasonably’ clean 
through the forepart of the season are 
completely covered with ragweed that 
will, by corn-cutting time, be nearly 
as high as the corn, and be so thick 
that it will be next to impossible to 
get through to cut the corn. Then 
these weeds will be ripe and the land 
will be so thoroughly seeded that it 
will take years of good farming to get 
rid of them. Very few fields are free 
from weeds. Some few cornfields 
show the very best of cultivation and 
not a weed can be seen. But alas, 
how few there are. I saw enly one 
or two clipped meadows on the entire 
trip. Weeds are coming up thick and 
fast in the wheat stubble that had 
been seeded to clover and will soon 
ripen their seeds. Right now is the 
time to do the clipping, so that the 
young clover will have a chance to get 
some growth before winter sets in. 
For close clipping late in the fall may 
prove a great damage to the clover by 
freezing out. 

One thing is very noticeable in Ionia, 
Barry, Eaton and Clinton counties, 
and that is the absence of newly seed- 
ed clover fields last spring. So many 
wheat fields were not seeded and are 
being plowed up for wheat again. 
This has been an excellent year for 
young clover and it is a misfortune 
to these farmers to have to “stubble 
in” wheat, when they might have had 
a fine crop of clover growing on the 
fields instead. 

Then we saw the sights that always 
make the hearts of the implement 
dealer glad. Farm tools of all kinds 
Standing out. At one house we saw 
placed in a row in front of the house 
under the shade trees, a binder, mow- 
ing machine, hay rake, tedder, drill, 
wheel cultivator and many other 
things too numerous to mention, all 
exposed to all the elements except 
sunshine. I saw many other places 


where shade trees were used as a shel- 
ter for farm tools, and many other 
places where the high heavens were 
the only covering. 

There seems to be a general scarcity 
of apples everywhere we went. Many 
old apple orchards through the south 
part of Ionia county are dying, 
whether from old age or overbearing 
last year or some other cause, I am 
unable to say. But it is high time for 
those having such orchards to set new 
ones out, or else they will soon be 
minus fruit. 

We saw some very beautiful country 
south of Ionia and around Grand 
Ledge. It made me wish that I owned 
a farm there in some of those most 
favored localities. With good soil, 
good buildings, good farming and with 
easy access to good markets, make 
some of these parts visited a very 
desirable place to live. I should have 
said good roads also, for these farm- 
ers have good material to make good 
roads from, and they are paying con- 
siderable attention to it. 

We traveled well nigh two hundred 
miles, and I am sorry to say that the 
worst roads we found on the entire 
trip were between our own farm and 
Ithaca, a distance of four miles. We 
haven’t the material to make good 
roads and they have, which no doubt 
accounts for this. 

We saw a new method of stacking 
hay by using a hay fork which may 
be old to them, but it was new to us. 
Three long poles forty or fifty feet 
long, were fastened together at their 
tops by a strong bolt passing through 
them. These poles were taken to the 
place where the stack was to be built 
and stood up on end, and the bottoms 
spread out wide enough to let the 
stack be built inside of them. A pul- 
ley was placed at the top and a hay 
fork was attached in the usual man- 
ner. Slats were nailed on one pole, so 
you could climb it like a_ ladder. 
Boards were nailed on the other two 
poles so the hay would not injure the 
stack while being carried up by the 
fork. . 

A very nice stack can be built in 
this way, the poles acting as guides 
in carrying up the sides of the stack. 
The same plan could be used in stack- 
ing grain or cornstalks where slings 
are used. 

I notice that all clover fields left for 
seed are badly affected by the midge, 
and will never pay for cutting. This is 
more noticeable in fields that were cut 
late, while in the earlier cutting some 
of the more advanced heads contain 
some seed. But clover seed, instead 
of being a large crop as was hoped 
for, will, no doubt, be almost an en- 
tire failure. This is a bad blow on 
farmers that expected cloverseed, for 
I never saw fields so clean of foul stuff 
as they are this year. These clean 
fields only hold good on June clover, 
for the Mammoth and Alsike 
varieties were very full of dock, 
prickly lettuce, and many other foul 
weeds. It will be almost impossible 
to get good, clean seed of either of 
the latter varieties, especially in Gra- 
tiot county. 


Gratiot Co. I. N. COWDREY. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
EXPERIENCE WITH 
HUSKER. 


A MACHINE 





Why is it that the machine corn- 
husker is not more popular with farm- 
ers? Comparatively speaking, the 
good or bad qualities of these machines 
are little known among the average 
class of farmers. 

In recent issues of several agricul- 
tural papers the writer has noticed two 
or three correspondents commenting on 
the corn-husker; the general opinion 
seems to be that they are not a practi- 
cal machine. There are doubtless cir- 
cumstances where such is the case; but 
for the farmer with a moderate amount 
of barn room, who depends on dry-fod- 
der for stock and of course husks his 
corn by hand, the machine corn-husker 
is a tool well worth considering. 

For some three or four years previous 
to building a silo, we used a corn- 
husker regularly every year, with ex- 
cellent success, with the possible excep- 
tion of the first year. The first season 
we used a husker we knew nothing of 
it from experience whatever, and, asa 
result, we made a mistake or two 
which we were careful not to repeat 
during successive seasons. 

Our first year’s experience wasn’t at 
all flattering. Our first difficulty was 





in putting it in while damp; we had 
been told that a little moisture would 
not hurt it at all, but on the contrary 
would be more to its advantage. Com- 


mon sense ought to have told us better; 
but it didn’t. We began husking after 
a light fall snow when the ground was 
damp and the air anything but dry—in 
fact, it “misted” a little part of the 
time. 

The cut fodder as it came from the 
husker was put in one half of an ordi- 
nary bay, which was filled to the depth 
of several feet, besides being thorough- 
ly packed down. The result can be 
very easily imagined. The fodder soon 
began to heat and all was more or less 
damaged. Some was entirely spoiled, 
especially about the edges where the 
air could get at it. That which had not 
been too badly damaged was fed to the 
cattle. 

The next season we were very care- 
ful not to repeat the past year’s experi- 
ence. We took pains to have the corn 
in good condition, the weather dry, and 
instead of piling it all up in one corner 
and thoroughly packing it down, it was 
spread out over the bays and on the 
scaffolds to a depth of three or four 
feet without being packed. The fodder 
that year came out in a very different 
condition than the previous year. Ev- 
ery particle was in excellent shape for 
the cattle. 

The fodder, after passing through the 
husker, is in fully as good condition, if 
not better, than when cut in the com- 
mon cutting box. The machine husker 
not only cuts the stalks, but also 
crushes them. This latter feature the 
writer deems of especial importance. 
Corn fodder so cut up is put in quite, if 
not equally as good condition for the 
stock, as when run through a regular 
shredder. 

One of the serious questions in con- 
templating the using of a corn-husker 
is the manner of getting the stover to 
the machine. The last time we used 
the husker we had two teams and two 
wagons for hauling the stalks, although 
one team will do very well if the second 
is not convenient. Two wagons are 
necessary, and sometimes three can be 
used to good advantage, as it gives 
those hauling a better chance of keep- 
ing the husker supplied. 

One man is sufficient on the load and 
one on the ground, if the corn shocks 
are not too large, otherwise two may be 
necessary. In some instances we have 
known of the corn shocks being taken 
down and bound in smaller bundles, 
making them easier to handle. But 
this takes quite a considerable more 
work, and in the long run we doubt if 
it pays when hauling from field to the 
machine, unless the shocks are ex- 
tremely large. 

In ordinary corn we found that the 
result was fully as satisfactory when 
one man was placed on the load to 
grasp the top of the shock, and a couple 
of men on the ground on either side 
with some short, stout forks to do the 
major part of the lifting. The loader 
aids some in lifting, but more particu- 
larly in balancing and guiding the 
shock to a suitable place. By follow- 
ing some such plan as suggested above, 
we have found no particular difficulty 
in getting on fifteen or twenty shocks, 
varying according to the size. 

By being careful to put all on regu- 
larly with tops extending in one direc- 
tion, no particular difficulty will be had 
in removing them in good shape to the 
machine. After a few trials, the loader 
will learn that there is a particular side 
towards which the tops should extend 
to remove them quickly and easily to 
the husker. This side will depend on 
whether or not the loader is a left of 
right-handed man. 

One of our neighbors who used a 
husker the past season had a plan of 
getting the stalks to the machine which 
we thought a little better than hauling 
them direct from the field, as it saved 
two or three extra men, although it re- 
quired longer to do the work. He took 
the shocks down and bound them in 
smaller bundles and then hauled them 
to the house and stacked them in a long 
stack near where we expected to have 
the husker set. 

One man on the bundles was all that 
was necessary. By so doing, four men, 
including feeder and engineer, were all 
that was necessary to keep things mov- 
ing. The corn as it came from the 
husker was dropped in a double boxed 
wagon, which, as soon as full, was 
drawn away to empty and replaced 
with another. 

Shiawassee Co., Mich. Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 

(There is considerable inquiry regard- 
ing this business, and we hope to hear 
from others who have tried machine 
husking. 

Does the fodder keep good in a mild, 
open winter when shredded and packed 
in large quantities, even if the work is 
done during dry, pleasant weather? 

Do the machines husk the ears close 





enough to store in ordinary cribs with- 
out the risk of too great depredations 
from vermin, and is there not more or 
less corn shelled and wasted in the Op- 
eration? 

Have not some farmers tried this 
plan of machine husking and resolved 
not to do it again? The above ques- 
tions have been asked us by farmers 
who are interested in knowing all the 
facts, and we herewith refer them to 
those who “have been there.” 

There is no doubt that shredded fod- 
der is preferable to the so-called cut 
fodder for feeding dairy cattle, but cut- 
ting the fodder in proper lengths, it has 
never produced unsatisfactory results 
in a single cow in our own herd. 

We tried shredding fodder last win- 
ter with our horse power, having three 
horses attached, but found that it was 
slow work and hard for the horses to 
maintain a sufficient speed of the 
shredding’ cylinder. Now we have 
plenty of power in our 16-foot geared 
windmill, and shall try shredding again 
this coming winter.—Ed.) 





FARM IMPROVEMENT. 





That the majority of farmers of to- 
day are better fixed with regard to 
home comforts and conveniences than 
was the case ten years ago, is a notice- 


able fact in many farming communi- 
ties. That this is a sign that they are 
prospering we all know, for few men 
indeed are there that will spend much 
money in fixing things up around the 
house when they are not making much. 
Throughout the rural sections the farm 
residences that have been erected dur- 
ing recent years are handsome and 
commodious buildings. The farmer’s 
home to-day is built by skilled me- 
chanics, and is strictly up to date, The 
material throughout is of the best. The 
roof is often slate instead of tin or 
shingles as heretofore. 

Large barns are the rule instead of 
the exception, where they have been 
built during recent years. They, too, 
are often covered with slate, something 
that the farmer would have thought 
far beyond his means ten years ago, 
when the first cost was taken into con- 
sideration. But the question of to-day 
is, are they any more expensive in the 
end than tin or shingles? Good hard 
timber is scarce and valuable at the 
present day, and with coming years 
wili be more so. Slate roofing is much 
cheaper than a few years ago and is 
the coming roof for barns as well as 
more costly buildings. 

The farms, too, are now kept in 
much better repair than formerly. The 
out-buildings are painted and the 
fences, especially those about the 
house, in many instances have been 
treated to a dose of white lead and 1in- 
seed oil. The public highway is kept 
free from weeds, briers and _ bushes. 
The fields have been cleaned up. The 
creeks have been straightened, fences 
repaired, washes filled and altogether 
a different state of affairs exists, 

There is scarcely a farm but that 
has an ample supply of fruit for home 
use, although it has been only during 
recent years that the distribution of 
small fruit, such as strawberries, etc., 
has become general. 

On nearly all farms are to be seen 
not alone the farm wagon, but the ex- 
press, pleasure carriages, etc., as well. 
More than a few of the farmers’ sons 
and daughters are possessors of the 
“silent steed.” Now that the price of 
bicycles has been materially reduced 
they are likely to become more plenti- 
ful in rural communities. The sale of 
pleasure carriages during recent years 
has been very large, in the face of the 
depressed conditions of many things, 
which shows that farmers are enjoying 
themselves. They have been bought, 
too, in most instances for spot cash, 
which is a good omen. 

The kawn mower has taken the place 
of the scythe in keeping the lawn neat 
and attractive, thus making appear- 
ances altogether different from a few 
years ago, when the yard was mowed 
not to exceed twice during the summer. 
To be convinced that rapid changes 
have taken place let the person who 
ten years ago visited any rural com- 
munity revisit it at the present time. 


A. R. HARDING. 
Gallia Co., O. 


THE FACT 


That the greatest sales have been attained and 
the greatest cures accomplished by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla proves the superiority of this medicine. 
The people have faith in it because they know 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 














Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills. 25 cents. 
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Live Stock. 

















UNIFORMITY IS NEEDED. 





Prof. C. S. Plumb, of the Indiana 
Experiment Station, recently visited 
England, and in his remarks regarding 
the flocks of sheep which came under 
his notice, published in the Stockman 
and Farmer, he said: 

“One is impressed with the uniform- 
ity of the flocks. Good rams are se- 
lected for breeding purposes, and the 
general principle seems to be to breed 
upward. Some flocks that I have seen, 
that hardly contained a registered sni- 
mal, had many beautiful specimens— 
broad-backed, deep-bodied, — short- 
legged and well-wooled animals that it 
was a pleasure to look upon. In one 
way I see a superiority in the meth- 
ods over here to those of our shepherds 
in America. The people are breeding 
for something specific—definite. ‘The 
flock may not be pure-bred always, yet 
it represents one breed type usually-— 
not some Shropshires, some Meri‘10s 
and some Cotswolds, as frequently oc- 
curs at home in the flocks of those 
who are always trying to get some cif- 
ferent style of cross. One sees cross- 
bred stock here, but it is not of ihe 
irregular type. It presents a cliss of 
breeding fully recognized among 
breeders and in the butchers’ shops, 
and the flocks themselves present defi- 
nite character as a whole, and.the 
butcher gets a uniform article when 
buying.” 

These observations of Prof. Plumb's 
are very timely in view of the general 
movement among American farmers to 
increase their flocks. The demand for 
sheep is so strong, both from feeders 
and those who wish to start flocks, 
that animals which would be unsalable 


under conditions existing a year ago 
are now taken at prices double those 
they would have sold at then. ‘This 
means a large increase in the flocks of 
the country, but it also means ilocks 
so mixed in character that they will 
not be desirable either for the feeder 
or the wool-grower. The fleeces will 
be of very mixed character, and diffi- 
cult to grade in a satisfactory manner. 
We know flocks in this State whica 
have been crossed with Shropshire, 
Lincoln and Cotswold rams, the foun- 
dation being grade Merino. So long 
as the fleeces were of little value, per- 
haps this did not do much harm, as 
the increase were largely fed off, be- 
ing put in market either as lambs or 
yearlings. But under new conditions 
such flocks will prove a source of dis- 
satisfaction, as the fleece will surely 
cut an important figure in the value 
of the animal, whether it goes to the 
butcher or is retained in the flock. 

The crossing and re-crossing with 
rams of different breeds the past five 
years has made the clip of the coun- 
try of a very mixed character, which is 
generally graded as medium wool, the 
large importations of Australian, 
South American and Cape wools, fore- 
ing the price of Merino very low. Now 
that the imports of Merino can only be 
continued under increased cost, the de- 
mand for American Merino wools will 
be greatly extended, and values must 
rule higher for some years. It will 
take some years for American flocks 
to be put in condition to meet this de- 
mand, as there are very few which 
do not contain more or less outside 
blood, which will surely be in evidence 
in the fleeces. 

So far as cross-breds of the Down 
breeds are concerned, the Shropshire, 
Hampshire and Southdown, the simi- 
larity in the characteristics of these 
breeds will not cause much injury to 
the fleeces. But where the farmer has 
a flock in which the blood of either one 
preponderates, he should, by the use of 
good rams of that breed, secure as 
great uniformity as possible in the ani- 
mals themselves and their fleeces. Uni- 
formity is the great test of the skill of 
the breeder, and in sheep means more 
than in other farm stock because 
there are two sources of revenue to be 
considered—the carcass and the fleece. 
In selling wool the basis of value will 
always be the worst fleeces in the 
flock, so that if your fleeces are not 
uniform they will surely prove a 
source of loss with each recurring 
season. 

The uniformity of the flocks in Eng- 
land is the result of conditions which 
have obtained there, just as lack of 
uniformity in this country represents 
the changes which have come from the 
introduction of new men and new 





breeds. The farmers have come from 
different countries, with varying ideas 
as to the value of breeds and how to 
care for their fiocks. The English 
farmers have lived on the same farms 
for generations, the son following in 
the footsteps of his father, except as 
changed conditions have compelled 
him to modify his views. Scrub stock 
has been completely eliminated from 
English farms under the fierce compe- 
tition of foreigners for the British 
markets. It has been the survival of 
the fittest, and the fittest is of a very 
uniform type. 

For the next ten years we look for 
great advancement in sheep-husband- 
ry in the United States. Flocks must 
be doubled to meet the demands for 
wool and mutton. The farmer who 
goes intelligently to work to put his 
flock into the best possible shape to 
meet these demands, and to incorpor- 
ate into it the most valuable charac- 
teristics of the breed he prefers, is the 
one who will reap the largest financial 
reward for his time and skill, and also 
the most satisfaction from his flock. 
Not a scrub or mixed blood ram should 
be used in the State, and as the breed- 
ing ewes become more uniform in 
character, the older ones should be 
sent to market, until the flock, in form 
and fleece, are of a uniform type, and 
represent the best judgment of its 
owner of what constitutes the most 
practical sheep for his purposes. 





QUICK RETURNS. 





The Buffalo Mercantile Review 
points out how quickly returns for 
capital invested may be had from hogs. 
It says on this point: 

“There is one decided advantage 
with hogs, over nearly all other stock 
usually kept on the farm, and that is, 
the quick return that it is possible to 
realize if- good management is given. 
As with all stock, if best results are 
secured, it is very essential that a good 
breed be had. One of the essential 
conditions with hogs is to secure a 
quick growth and an early maturity, 
and this can only be done by having 
well bred animals. A well bred sow 
can be bred in the fall or early winter 
so as to farrow in good season the lat- 
ter part of winter, or early in the 
spring. With good treatment the pigs 
can be made to grow rapidly, and at 
the end of eight or nine months, at 
most, can be made ready for market, 
and by the time they are ready for 
market another lot of pigs can be 
growing. A good sow, given good 
treatment, so as to keep in a good, 
thrifty condition, will readily farrow 
two good litters of pigs a year, and 
with good care these pigs can be mar- 
keted within a year from the time the 
sow was bred. 

“This gives a quick return on the 
money invested. In fact, no class of 
stock usually kept on the farm will 
give as large a return in as short a 
time as a good brood sow. And, when 
is often the case, a quick return is de- 
sired, no other stock will answer as 
well. But it is essential first to have 
well bred animals, and then to give 
such feed and care as will secure a 
healthy, rapid growth. With no class 
of stock is this more necessary than 
with the hogs, and when given, no 
class of stock will give as good or 
quick a return.” 

The utility and value of the hog to 
the farmer cannot be questioned, and 
a farm without a few pigs is not doing 
its best for its owner. With a good lit- 


ter from the brood sow in April, late 
enough not to endanger losses from 
cold, the pigs can be kept growing 
steadily on pasture, with the addition 
of the slops from the house, the skim- 
milk from the dairy or the whey from 
the cheese factory. Then with the 
grain fields to glean from after har- 
vest, and the fallen fruit from the or- 
chard, and when the fall months come 
a few weeks feeding on old corn, the 
small potatoes and waste vegetables, 
the pigs will be in shape to market in 
November or early December. If kept 
growing steadily up to that time they 
should weigh 200 pounds or over, and 
be in fine condition to make good pork 
or to suit the bacon curer, the active 
life in the pastures and grain fields, 
and the variety of food, developing a 
strong, healthy hog with plenty of 
muscle, or lean meat. Used in this 
way the hog is a most useful animal 
where mixed husbandry is carried on, 
as he fits in nicely with its economy, 
utilizes its waste products, clears the 
fields of millions of noxious insects, 
and turns into a marketable product 
much that would otherwise be worse 


than wasted, as it would cause future 
trouble and annoyance. Of course this 
system is for the farmer who keeps 
only a few hogs, not for the farmer 
in the corn-belt who raises them by 
the hundred, and must have a system 
whereby they can be grown with as 
little labor as possible. But the farm- 
er following mixed husbandry is the 
one who should grow the bacon hog, 
and leave to the West the business of 
supplying the pork packers with heavy 
hogs, which are required to carry its 
big corn crop to market in a concen- 
trated and profitable form. 





STOCK NOTES. 





Advices from Butler County, Ind., 
report a good deal of hog cholera pre- 
vailing. Those “sure cures” should be 
given an opportunity to prove their 
value. 

When corn is worth 34 cents per 
bushel it costs four cents per pound to 
make pork. At the present relative 
price of corn and hogs there is a good 
margin of profit for the hog raiser, 
and the margin seems to be growing 
larger from week to week. 


According to the Cincinnati Price 
Current, the number of hogs slaugh- 
tered in the West last week was 290,- 
000, as compared with 285,000 the pre- 
vious week. From March 1 up to last 
week the number slaughtered was 9,- 
095,000, as compared with 7,495,000 for 
the same time last year. 


A commission firm that had a large 
consignment of*sheep, believing that 
there was a “combine” among buyers 
for the packers against them, as each 
one bid the same price, quickly shipped 
the consignment: to Buffalo and real- 
ized a big price; buyers here only bid 
$3.45; realized in Buffalo, $4@4.15; 
made a profit of 30e per 100 above all 
costs, as compared with the offer here. 
—Chicago Record. That was one in- 
stance in which a combination did not 
prove a success. 


Reports from Ohio and Wisconsin 
say there is a shortage of both cattle 
and hogs in those States, with feed to 
take care of double the number. It is 
about the same in Michigan, and farm- 
ers are paying extremely high prices 
for cattle, sheép and hogs for feeding. 
It is this demand that is responsible 
for a considerable part of the advance 
in live stock, as a good deal of the 
stock offered in Chicago, Detroit and 
Buffalo go back to the farms for fur- 
ther feeding. 


According to Prof. C. F. Curtiss, su- 
perintendent of the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, it has been shown 
by the experiments at the lowa station 
that while well-bred cattle coming two 
years old being fattened under favora- 
ble circumstances will make 1238 
pounds of increase in weight from 
1,000 pounds of a given kind of feed, 
good lambs under one year will make 
188 pounds of increase in live weight 
from 1,000 pounds of a similar ration; 
and the mutton in this case sold for 
more than the beef. In this compar- 
ison no allowance is made for the 
value of droppings from the cattle or 
the fleece of the lambs. 


Thos. Wyckoff shipped to Laramie 
City, Wyoming, on Monday of last 
week, a car load of Rambouillet rams, 
consisting of drafts from his own flock 
and those of Messrs. Grinnell, Higbee 
avd Eager, the price being $20 per 
head, which is $5 per head cheaper 
than the sales of the past four years. 
Last week’s Gazette contained an item 
to the effect that a general rise had 
taken place in sheep since the Dingley 
bill became a law. The sales made by 
Mr. Wyckoff disprove this assertion 
and show there is no connection be- 
tween the ruling price of sheep and the 
recent legislation—Oakland County 
Post. We thought it well to put the 
Post on record in this statement, as 
not one of its readers that owns a 
sheep does not know that it is worth 
double to-day what it was a year ago. 
We have seen $3.50 per head offered 
for old ewes this summer, that last 
year would not have drawn a bid of 
over $1. The editor of the Post had 
better go out and attempt to buy some 
sheep, and he will learn how foolish 
his statements regarding values are 
when compared with the facts. 
French farmers have been recom- 
mended to rely on egg and poultry | 
farming to meet depressed times; they 
have done so, and with success; they 
have made a fortune this season with 
chickens. But that relief does not 
compensate for the fall in the price of 
pork—one-half at least. American 
hams, the Jambon d’York, from Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati, is killing the 





French pork industry. The latter is 
pot allowed to employ borax in any 
form for the preservation of hams. 
Not so America; her outputs that are 
prepared with boracic acid enter 
France freely. Truth on one side of 
the Pyrenees, error on the other; hence 
the demand to exclude all American 
hams, or allow French curers to use 
borax. The latter is only tolerated in 
the cooking of lobsters and crabs, to 
enable them to keep. It was by con- 
suming such shellfish so preserved that 
nearly killed off a few days ago the 
British Ambassador and his family. 
All this will give an idea of the dead- 
ly tariff war in course of preparation 
between France and the United States. 


Shropshires 


AT AUCTION. 


The Concord Shropshire Sheep Breeders’ As- 
sociation will hold its first annual sale at 


CONCORD, MICH., 


OCT. 18th, 1897. 


The following Stock will be offered: 


200 IMPORTED, CANADIAN and 
AMERICAN BRED EWES, 


All Bred to Reserve Rams. 
Also some cheice rams and ram lambs for sale. 


Importation will arrive about Sept. Ist. Pedi- 
greed catalogue after Oct. Ist. Will also have 


5,000 GRADE SHROPSHIRE EWES. 


Some choice rams and ewes at private sale now. 


Address J, §, DUNHAM, See., Concord, Mich. 


[7 DOLLARS ]7 


(REGULAR PRICE $21.00.) 











SENT TO-DAY BUYS A 50 





GALLON GRANITE STATE 


FEED COOKER .. 
WATER HEATER 


THE LIGHTEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FARM BOILER £28282 


STOCK RAISERS, 

AND DAIRYMEN. 

THE BOILER is made of galvanized steel, a sheet 

metal that will not rust or corrode, nor require painting. 

It is furnishel with four iron drop handles for conveni- 

ence in lifting from furnace, and a tight-fitting galvan- 
ized steel cover. Send for testimonials. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


to any point east of the Mississippi River and one-half 
freight charges to all points west. This Cooker is giving 
sitisfaction wherever sold. We guarantee it to be made 
exactly as represented in the above illustration or money 
refunded. When you write mention this paper. 


GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR CQ., 
No. 557 Temple Court, N. Y. City. 


McLAUGHLIN BROS,, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than a]l others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or Percherons. 
REGISTERED SHORTHORNS. four. ZeerDns 


calves—all got by Peri Duke 10th 120479, from Noras, 
Idas and Spanish Ladies. The most et 
of young bulls in Michigan. THE A. P. COOK CO., 
Limited, Brooklyn, Jackson Co., Mich. 


GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. I. C. 


JOHN BERNER, Prop., Grand Ledge Mich. My * tock 
comes direct from L. B. Silver Co Write for prices. 























. BATCHELER. Oceola Center, Livingston 
e lg ON breeder of Shorthorn cattle, Berk- 
shire hogs. and B. P. Rock fowls. Stock for sale. 


of Poland-China Sows, 
PEGIAL SALE bred for fall farrow. 
§ A. A, WOOD, Saline, Mich. 
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FORM IN ANIMALS. 





From a paper prepared by Mr. Henry 
Cline, and published in the Londen 
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The orse. 
JUDGING HORSES AT FAIRS. 





With the recurrence of the fair sea 
son comes up annually the vexed ques 


tion of judging in the different classes ' 
of live stock, a most fruitful source ' 
of trouble to the management and dis- , 
From a prac- | 
tical standpoint the chief source of 
yut- 
side of the pleasure of sight-seeing, 
is the knowledge gained of breeds of 
animals, varieties of grains, fruits, etc., 
and the machinery and labor-saving | 
Now if the ex- 
hibits are judged by experts, who can 


gust to the exhibitors. 


benefit to taose who attend fairs, 


devices on exhibition. 


explain to those interested why they 


made certain awards, the benefit in 
in- 


an educational way is greatly 
creased. Systematic and honest judg- 


ing, therefore, is one of the strongest 


pleas for patronage from both ex- 
hibitors and visitors that can be made 
by the management of fairs. It is true 
such judging costs money, but without 
it a fair is a good deal of a humbug 
outside of its social and sight-seeing 
privileges. 

Probably exhibitors of horses suffer 
as much from poor judging as any 
other class. If an expert is secured, 
he is either a draft horse man or in- 
terested in the trotting horse or coach- 
er. It is very seldom, indeed, that ope 
individual can be found who is capa- 
ble of placing the awards in all these 
classes intelligently and in accordance 
with the merits of the animals. Think 
for a moment of the great difference 
between a high-class trotting-bred stal- 
lion and a fine draft horse weighing 
nearly a ton. What is a valuable point 
in one is a weakness in the other. The 
short-legged, heavy-muscled draft 
horse, exactly suited for the work he 
is destined to perform, is the antith- 
esis of the long-limbed, light-bodied 
trotter or thoroughbred. The only 
manner fair judging can be secured 
in the various classes is to have an ex- 
pert in each, and confine his work 
strictly to that class. Such an expert, 
with plenty of time at his disposal, 
can make the judging in his class one 
of the features of a fair, and do a good 
work in encouraging the breeder to 
bring out his animals, and the public 
will thus have an opportunity of see- 
ing and comparing the merits of as 
many animals as possible in the same 
vlass. It is in this direction that fair 
managers can do a good work for the 
encouragement of the horse-breeding 
industry, and in educating the people 
in discriminating between the best of 
the various breeds. 

Even when a true breeder profits by 
the mistakes or ignorance of a judge, 
his success brings him no satisfaction 
beyend the premium awarded. He 
knows he does not deserve his success, 
and despises the judge for his lack of 
knowledge. In some classes, notably 
those of poultry and hogs, the vigor- 
ous kicking of breeders and exhibitors 
has compelled the managers of the 
larger fairs to provide competent 
judges, and the result has been very 
gratifying. When the poultry breeder 
secures an award on his fowls from an 
acknowledged authority, he knows 
that he is deserving of the honor, and 
feels a just pride in his success. Is it 
not time that the breeders of horses 
protested earnestly against incom- 
petent judges passing upon the merits 
of their animals? We certainly think 
sO. 

Another point should also be insisted 
upon, and that is that no stallion 
should be allowed to enter for competi- 
tion which is not recorded in the regis- 
ter for his particular breed. A mon- 
grel may be a handsome animal, but 
his good looks may cost those who 
patronize him many hard dollars be- 
eause of lack of merit in his progeny. 
The horse-breeding interest is recover- 
ing from a long period of depression, 
and its recovery should be aided by 
fair managers in every way possible. 
They can do much by providing a lib- 
eral premium list and good judges to 
encourage breeders to invest in good 
animals, and thus’ aid the interest 
throughout the State. Michigan in the 
past has been noted for the high qual- 
ity of her horses, and their reputation 
brought many thousands of dollars 
into the State. There is no reason why 
she should not stand at the front to- 
day as twenty-five years ago, and the 
management of the large fairs in the 
State should be quick to aid in bring- 

iw about this desirable condition in 


, Live Stock Journal, we take some ex- 
: tracts which will be read with in- 
. | terest by breeders generally and espe- 

; cially those who are interested in 
, horses. What he says regarding the 
breedirg of horses abroad is in ac- 
eord with facts which cannot be suc- 
cessfully disputed: 

When the male is much larger than 
the female, the offspring is generally 
of an imperfect form. If the female 
_ be proportionately larger than the 

male, the offspring is of an improved 
form. The proper method of improv- 
| ing the form of animals consists in 
selecting a well-formed female, pro- 
; portionately larger than the male. 
The improvement depends on this 
principle, that the power of the female 
to supply her offspring with nourish- 
ment is in proportion to her size, and 
to the power of nourishing herself 
from the excellence of her constitu- 
tion; as larger animals eat more, the 
large female may afford most nour- 
ishment to her offspring. 
| The size of the foetus is generally in 
proportion to that of the male parent; 
and, therefore, when the female par- 
ent is disproportionately small, the 
quantity of nourishment is deficient, 
and her offspring has all the dispro- 
portions of a starveling. But, when 
the female, from her size and good 
constitution, is more than adequate to 
the nourishment of a foetus of a 
| smaller male than herself, the growth 
; must be proportionately greater. The 
larger female has also a greater quan- 
tity of milk, and her offspring is more 
abundantly supplied with nourishment 
' after birth. 
| To produce the most perfectly- 
| formed animal, abundant nourishment 
is necessary from the earliest period of 
/ its existence until its growth is com- 
i plete. 

{It has been observed, in the begin- 
| ning of this paper, that the power to 
prepare the greatest quantity of nour- 
ishment from a given quantity of food 
depends principally on the magnitude 
of the lungs, to which the organs of 
digestion are subservient. 

To obtain animals with large lungs, 
crossing is the most expeditious meth- 
od; because well-formed females may 
be selected from a variety of a large 
size, to be put to a well-formed male 
of a variety that is rather smaller. 

By such a method of crossing, the 
lungs and heart become proportionate- 
ly larger, in consequence of a pecu- 
liarity in the circulation of the foetus, 
which causes a larger proportion of 
the blood, under such circumstances, 
to be distributed to the lungs than to 
the other parts of the body; and, as 
the shape and size of the chest depend 
upon that of the lungs, hence arises 
the remarkably large chest which is 
produced by crossing with females 
that are larger than the males. 

Examples of the Good Effects of 
Crossing the Breed.—The great im- 
provement of the breed of horses in 
England arose from crossing with 
those diminutive stallions, Barbs and 
Arabians; and the introduction of 
Flanders mares into this country was 
the source of improvement in the 
breed of cart horses. The form of the 
swine has also been greatly improved 
by crossing with the small Chinese 
boar. 

Examples of the Bad Effects of 
Crossing the Breed.—When it became 
the fashion in London to drive large 
bay horses, the farmers in Yorkshire 
put their mares to much larger stal- 
lions than usual, and thus did infinite 
mischief to their breed by producing 
a race of small-chested, long-legged, 
large-boned, worthless animals. 

A similar project was adopted in 
Normandy to enlarge the breed of 
horses there by the use of stallions 
from Holstein, and, in consequence, 
the best breed of horses in France 
would have been spoiled, had not the 
farmers discovered their mistake in 
time by observing the offspring much 
inferior in form to that of the native 
stallion. 








HORSE GOSSIP. 





Sallie Toler, 2:08%, is the fastest 
green pacer of the year. 

The two-minute pacer has arrived, 
and his name is Star Pointer. The 
two-minute trotter is still coming, but 
will not arrive this year. 

Anteeo, 2:16%, once owned in this 











this great industry. 


State, died recently in Philadelphia. 


He was by Eleccioneer, and his grand 
dam was a thoroughbred mare by 
Bonnie Scotland. 


The largest amount of money that 
has ever been offered by any half-mile 
track driving club in this country, 
$28,000, will be contested for at Nor- 
folk, Va., October 5 to 14. 


Elloree, by Axtell, reduced the 
wagon record to 2:10 last week. The 
hest previous record was 2:13, made at 
Detroit July 18, 1893, by the gelding 
Guy, then owned by D. J. Campau. 


Choice export draft horses are sell- 
ing in Chicago at from $115 to $165, 
very few at the last named figures. 
Before it will pay a fair profit on the 
money, time and feed invested, they 
must sell at from $150 to $200. 


In another match race at Hartford, 
Conn., on Friday of last week, Star 
Pointer beat Joe Patchen in straight 
heats; time, 2:041%4, 2:03%4, 2:05. The 
spectators did not show much en- 
thusiasm, looking upon the race as a 
hippodrome affair, although the win- 
her was announced to take the whole 
of the $5,000 purse. 


Yearlings, $1.50 to $1.75; 2-year-olds 
and over, $2 to $2.50, are the prices 
paid delivered at the Oregon slaughter 
houses for range horses. The meat is 
salted after the usual method, packed 
in barrels and shipped to France, con- 
spicuously labeled “Horse Meat.” The 
“hams” are cured like beef hams and 
bring about 12 cents, the rest of the 
carcass seven cents per pound. The 
business is flourishing at present. 


Mrs. W. S. Rockwell, of Van Buren 
county, sends the following: “As I 
have read in The Farmer a number of 
inquiries regarding a cure for horses 
where their stifle had slipped out of 
place, and as we once had some ex- 
perience along that line, I will give 
you our cure. Put the horse where he 
cannot run around; take one table- 
spoonful of pulverized alum and the 
white of one egg for each applieation. 
Beat well together and apply to the 
stifle. Heat with a hot flatiron. Use 
one application a day for three days; 
that is usually enough to effect a 
cure.” 

In a winning race at Portland, 
Maine, recently, Baron Rogers re- 
duced his record to 2:09% and by so 
doing elevated his sire, Baron Wilkes, 
to the rank of the greatest sire of ex- 
treme speed. At the close of last sea- 
son Altamont and Brown Hal were 
each credited with five 2:10 perform- 
ers while Baron Wilkes stood next in 
the list with four. At the Columbus 
Grand Circuit meeting Oakland Baror 
slipped into the list with a record of 
2:0914, which placed Baron Wilkes on 
an equality with Altamont and Brown 
Hal, and when Baron Rogers entered 
the list he put his sire above all others 
in this respect. 











Owners Shouk!l Use 


Horse 


—— 


Department of Veterinary Sci 
Detroit College of — 


Lectures Begin September 29t 

A new building has been erected ae ae he. 
apted and supplied with ample facilities to meet thi 
wants of this Department. r.E. A. A. Gran ~ 
for many Pg State Veterinarian and Fie. 
fessor of Veterinary Science in the Agri 
cultural Collegeof Michigan, al 
as Principal and Professor in charge. Thi 
is a sufficient guarantee of thorough and effective 
work, and should give the best assurance of a lar; 4 
and ful develop t of the science of medi 
a —., ip sin oy maar Send for cata- 

= * vi i 
Taek ee e fullinformation as to courses 

H.O. WALKER, M. D., Secretary, Detroit, Mich. 


DOCS FOR SALE 


All varieties of Thoroughbred Sporting, Hunt- 
ing, House and Watch Dogs. Trained, untrained 
and pups. Send stamp and state kind wanted. 


JAMES BETTIS, - Winchester, Il. 
CAREY FARM KENNELS. 


has been secured 














CATTLE. 


F. & E. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., : 
J. ers of registered RED POLLED CATTIEM. 
Olney and Sultan head the herd. 


M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder 
J. ¢ Polled Cattie and Polan -China ge 
good yearling boars for sale, $15 each. 


J Onn LESSITER & SONS, Cole, Oakland Co., Mich., 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers for sale. Also Shropshire sheep. 


EGISTERED HOLSTEINS of both 
Rs all ages for sale from my World’s Fair 
prize-winning herd. 50 head to select from. Prices 
low. Termseasy. B. ¥. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich 


Lakeside Herd Holstein Friesian Cattle. 


35 head registered cows and heifers for sale. Two 
young bulls. Calves either sex one week old $10 
each. WOODMAN & BLAIR, Manistee, Mich. 























SHEEP. 


LL SROoun Sheep and Chester White Swine. Hither 
sex and all ages for sale. Write before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 


AMS FOR SALE.—Choice Shropshires a 
R enough to head best flocks. Prices Tight. ‘Write 
for special prices now. Choice Crimson Clover Seed, 
$3.25 per bu. Sacksfree A.H. FosTEr, Allegan,Mich. 


Feeding Lambs Furnished 


for fall delivery in numbers t)suit. Choice regis' 
Shropshires for sale. W. BINGHAM, Vernon, Mich. 


HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—A grand lot 

yearling rams from imported steck, good enough 
to head any flock. Also yearling and two-year-old 
ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram lambs; none 
better. L. S. Dunham, Concord, Mich. 


NCHORWOOD FARM, Flint, Mich.—Registered 
English, Canadian and Michigan bred Oxford 
Down sheep. Prize winning registered Jerseys. 
Registered Holsteins. Pure bred black Langshan 
chickens. A few Oxford Down ram lambs for sale, 
from imported sire anc dam. Wanted a few regis- 
tered Holstein calves. Address ANCHORWOOD 
FakRM, Lock Box 1602, Flint, Mich. 


HOGS. 


Cor LINE HERD OF POLAND-CHINA 
SWINHE.—Pigs ready to ship. Young sows bred 
for sale. E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


re early-maturing, well-finished POLAND- 
CHINA March and April pigs write to 
L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Clinton Co., Mich. 


LAs ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
best strains forsale. Write for breeding and 
C. E. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich 
































prices. 


La ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, highly 
bred, from leading families. Write for prices. 
V. E. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris. Mich. 








R. M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
. swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 





| Anee ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIRES. Sheep highly bred. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLEY, Woodstock, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—March, April and May 








GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 


A Safe, Speedy and 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Preparod 
exclusives 
ly by J. B. 
Gombault 
ex-Vetert- 
nary Sur 
geon to 
BALE _ the Frenelt 
. Mant Government 
tad, 
- oe DES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
impossible to uce any scar or blemish. 
SRAUISTER cee ecdiongesnnncy ante 
or Biemishes from Horses or Cattle. —_ ss 
4s a HUM REMEDY. for Rh 

AN REMEDY, {cr Ricemetion, 


Sprains, Sore roat, 
WE GUARANTEE that one tabi nfnt of 
AUSTIC BA SA will 

Jvoduce more actual oa h 

a liniment or spavin cure mixtere over meade. ate ™ 
ery bottle of 

ted oarpmtanetty oe MteB pete 

» y express, rges paid, with fu 

a ti 

‘ —— ‘one ee Send for descriptive circulars, 

THB LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, 0, 






oe! 


SUPERSE 












pigs. Pairs not akin. Prices reasonable. 
F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich. 
POLAND-CHINA PIGS forci.ctogue’ *°"* 


E. A. CROMAN, Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINAS Large, and popular strains of 


* blood. Quality and breed- 
ing combined. Now boo 








king orders tor spring pigs. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


THE PLUM HILL HERD 2, Bez*shire swine 


Shorthorn cattle, B. P 
Rock and 8. P. ——e 
e. 5 





fowls. Stock and eggs for 
M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP, ize 


Mich. 





Waite tor prices Large English Berkshire Swine. 





can give you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
HINA gt and B. P. R., two grand yards 
rite 
WILLARD PERRY or ( Hastings, 
M. H. BURTON t Mich. 


Special Sale of Chester Whites 
at CASS VALLEY FARM. Lot of fall 
and spring pigs, dandies. at 3 their 


value. Write to-day and secure a bargain. 
W. W. BALCH, Deford, Mich. 


We 


Eggs 15 for $1. 











SOLD CORWIN KING for $200 at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa. If you want 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 


WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 





W O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., prypeion of the 
e Mic PROVED 
CHESTE 


herd of 

I have a few head of '96 
stock (both sexes) at re- 
duced prices to make room 
fer new comers. Choice 
| LIGHT BRAHMAS. 
Eggs, 75 cents for 13; 26 for 

$1.25. 


an Central 
WHITES. 








WW. th 

Bist f= 
pe annual, CHICAGO 
537-2539 STATE STR 





It is education | 
the farm. Send for our Vasos 


VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
ET, Cc 


HICACO ILLINOIS. 
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WHY THEY FAILED. 








There are many persons who have 
started in poultry raising, and at the 
end of the first, second or third year 
become tired of the business, and quit 
it in disgust. This has been the case 
more particularly with men who un- 


dertook to breed fine pure bred stock - 


for sale, with the hope of immediately 
making large sums of money. We 
often hear some one state that he 
would not have a4 Brahma, a Leghorn, 
or a game fowl about his yards, but 
we as often learn that at some period 
in said individual’s life, through his 
own ignorance, or want of energy and 
ordinary ambition, he has not only de 
frauded himself out of money, but has 
made his fowls the instrument with 
which he has accomplished the work. 
Uimself entirely at fault, yet he 
throws the blame upon the fowls. 
They eat too much, they ruined his 
gardens; they would freeze their own 
combs and feet; they would die on the 
nests; they would not lay; in fact, 
they were the poorest breed of fowls 
to be found in the country. In every 
such case the whole trouble is in the 
make-up of the individual and not 
with the fowls, and if any reader of 
this article has been a loser in the 
poultry business, whether in raising 
fowls for market, or for breeding and 
exhibition stock, and will state his 
case, we can refer him to men in the 
same business who are to-day making 
money out of the same breed of fowls. 
We have for the past fifteen years 
given this matter some attention in 
order to decide in our minds what are 
the stumbling blocks over which these 
men fail, and we here name a few of 
them and give some hints which will 
aid the beginner in commencing and 
earrying on the business until he has 
gained a firm footing. The first step 
this man who fails takes when he has 
decided to launch out in the poultry 
business is to purchase eggs from pure- 
bred fowls, or the fowls themselves, 
-of the variety he most admires, feeling 
eonfident that with and from these his 
start in the business will be well es- 
tablished, and that at the end of the 
first, or the commencement of the 
second season, he will stand on th+ 
topmost round of the ladder, side by 
side with men who have been breed- 
ing his favorite fowls for years and 
are known the world over, and that all 
his extra fowls and eggs will find a 
ready market at enormous prices. He 
immediately notifies a score of breed- 
ers that he is now ready for business 
and will be pleased to receive by re- 
turn mail their very lowest, rock bot- 
tom cash prices for their very best 
pure-bred stock and eggs from the 
same. The circulars and price list are 
received, and without having posted 
himself as to who has the best fowls 
of the breed he desires to purchase, 
he orders fowls or eggs from the man 
who offers the greatest inducements in 
quantity. With him quantity is the 
thing, not quality, for his figures show 
that if a trio will net his $50 per year, 
double the number of fowls and he 
will have $100 net profit for the first 
season’s labor. Then, to his mind, the 
cheap are possibly as good as the dear, 
and if they are not, who can tell the 
difference from the eggs? The fowls 
are received, pronounced good by the 
neighbors, placed in the “old hen 
house,” which has not been cleaned 
out for years, receive plenty of food 
and good care until they become an 
old story, and from that hour are neg- 
lected. Hens are set, but the lice 
drive them from their nests, or, in 
ease the hens are of a determined, des- 
perate disposition, the lice will sap the 
last drop of life blood, and leave bone, 
muscle and feathers on the nest, and 
a query in our young fancier’s mind 
why pure-bred fowls are so delicate, 
so hard to raise, and die so mysteri- 
ously. Mention lice to him and he is 
thunderstruck. He never saw a lous2 
on one of his hens. State the fact 
that lice killed his favorite hen, and 
he will not only deny it in the strong- 
est terms, but you will see that he al 

ready weakens in his good opinion of 
his favorite stock. His fowls, run 
down from attacks of lice, out of order 
from a steady diet of corn, are at- 

tacked with roup, and finally set at 
liberty to mingle with the neighbors’ 
common stock. A few chicks are 
hatched, and those which survive the 
Tavages of cats, rats and lice contract 





disease from exposure to storms, want 
of shelter and shade, and a diet of 
sloppy and sour feed, as often thrown 
upon the filthy ground as otherwise. 
Thus they are dwarfed in size, have 
delicate constitutions, and become, in 
fact, a flock the condition and appear- 
ance of which would dishearten any 
man. With this stock for a founda. 
tion, our fancier advertises eggs from 
prize winning stock, and sells only to 
receive condemnation from the buyer 
for the motley 'ot of chickens raised 
from the eggs. Unknown to our 
young fancier, his fowls have been 
crossed with his neighbors’ barnyard 
fowls, and his own chickens are now 
of all colors, and he remembers the 
breeder of whom he made his pur 
chase as a knave, the fowls as a 
worthless breed, and the poultry busi- 
ness as a failure, little thinking that 
there is no one to blame but himself, 
and that by proper management, a lit- 
tle thought and care on his part, the 
losses could have been turned to 
profit. 

The above “How to Fail’ in Stand- 
ard American Poultry Book, is too 
good to let pass. Here is some more 
from the same book: Don’t crowd. 
This piece of advice is meant partic- 
ularly for those who kept a flock of 
early pullets last winter and made 
them pay a good profit. They now 
have the “hen fever” (the people who 
kept the pullets have it) and they will 
figure thus: Last winter I kept 30 
pullets, and they paid me clear profit 
of a dollar a head; this winter I will 
keep a hundred, and make a hundred 
dollars. That’s all right; keep a hun- 
dred pullets and make a hundred dol- 
lars; but for mercy’s sake, don’t try 
to keep a hundred, or even fifty, in 
the room where you only kept thirty 
before. If you crowd that way, the 
chances are you will make a hundred 
dollars out of pocket. There is too 
much of that kind of poultry keeping, 
and it is the kind that don’t pay. If 
you have only room for thirty fowls. 
don’t try to keep more than that num- 
ber until you can provide mere room. 
Keeping two fowls in the space that 
should be occupied by one has never 
yet paid, and it never will. When the 
people who have the 1,000-hen fever 
get that idea well into their heads, 
they will either give up keeping 1,000 
hens, or else provide room for 1,000. 
The above makes me think of what 
the old darkey said, that “overcrowd- 
in’ and undercleanin’” caused a peck 
of trouble in the hen business. The 
old darkey told the truth, sure as 
preaching. I never yet tried to keep 
two birds in a coop big enough for 
only one without trouble. You will 
hatch out a fine lot of chicks. Fall 
comes with twice the number of birds 
you have coop room for, but they are 
nice ones and you don’t like to sell 
some at perhaps a loss, so you will 
double up for a time, saying you will 
give extra care until sales open up, 
when all will be well. If you would 
only stick to that “extra care busi- 
ness” you might pull through, but you 
will get to “undercleanin’” and sick- 
ness and death will step in and thin 
out the flock for you. ‘There is no 
good breed of fowls but what will pay 
a good profit provided they have good 
care, are well housed and fed. 

F. M. BRONSON. 


Eaton Co., Mich. 
2——_——-—— 


POULTRY NOTES. 





For the first time, I purchased eggs 
from a famous poultryman to supply 
my yard with cockerels for next year. 
The express was way us, but not a 
broken egg, although they had been 
shipped from the Atlantic coast. The 
eggs looked small beside those my big 
Plymouth Rocks deposit in the nest 
boxes, but after putting in a cool and 
quiet place to settle for 12 hours, in 
order that the life germ recover equi- 
librium, we divided the 15 eggs under 
three hens, so if one or two proved 
traitors there still would be a chance 
to get our money back. Ten chicks 
hatched. At one week old some var- 
mint, not respecting blue blood, made 
away with three; the other seven, 
five cockerels and two pullets, I have 
yet, and they are big square-bodied 
Rocks—all for less than $5. Encour- 
aged by this good hatch, I invested in 
a sitting of Pekin ducks from a noted 
breeder; but, strange to say, he 
shipped them in a box, and seven were 
broken. and only one lone duckling 
rewarded the faithful labor of two 
Lens. But this costs less than to buy 
a duck of the same breeder and pay 
express, and so I shall buy a mate 
from another famous breeder and 


start breeding next season with a 
cross of two famous strains of Pekins. 

Whenever I wish birds from yards 
in another State I shall purchase eggs, 
as the express is much less than on 
one full-grown fowl, and the price of 
a sitting of eggs often a little less than 
the cost of a single cockerel. 

a * * 

The water supply is an important 
item in caring for poultry at this sea- 
son, and it is astonishing when one no- 
tices how few farmers’ wives take 
pains to water the poultry. I see 
fowls perched on the edge of water- 
tanks in the barnyards, reaching down 
in the swill-pails for stray drops to 
quench their thirst, and rushing eager- 
ly when some one starts the pump to 
catch a drink from the dripping water 
pail, and if I remark how much water 
they drink when the weather is so 
dry, not a single daughter of Eve 
seems to think I am hinting that they 
should have a big water dish filled to 
the brim thrice daily with clean cold 
water, and oftener if need be. I don’t 
dare to say, “why don’t you water the 
chickens,” lest I give offense; and yet 
every agricultural paper has a few 
sentences on the subject almost every 
week. For the sake of the health of 
your poultry, if from no other con- 
sideration, give them drink and there 
will be fewer mysterious diseases. 

, » & * 

E. Brown, in a recent issue, recom- 
mends using kerosene oil in the poul- 
try house by putting in water and ap- 
plying with a spray pump, having 
some person stir the mixture constant- 
ly while the party of the first part 
works the pump. Why not prepare 
the kerosene emulsion and reduce 
with boiling water? That never set- 
tles and no stirring is required. I do 
not agree with E. I’. Brown as to corn 
being better feed for old stock than 
wheat, unless he means to fatten for 
market. Corn produces indigestion. 
liver disease and a whole train of ills 
if fed to hens in warm weather, par- 
ticularly the larger breeds. The little 
hustling Leghorn is in too big a hurry 
to stop to eat much of any grain, but 
the Brahma or Rock hen will stuff 
berself until her internal organs are 
clogged with fat, then trouble ensues 
—eggs soft shelled, eggs of abnormai 
size, and finally no eggs at all, but a 
dead hen every few days on the nest 
or under the perch, just as fat as but- 
ter. The farmer’s wife will say, “what 
could have been the matter?’ 


Mrs. R. Horn, of Eaton County, is 
rejoicing because her ducks are full 
grown so early in the season. I should 
like to ask her if she has found a mar- 
ket for them? If not, I can see no 
great advantage, as they still continue 
to vat just as before they got their 
growth. If her market, like mine, 
does not call for dressed ducks unt’! 
November, why not feed less and let 
them grow more slowly, finishing up 
with two weeks’ forcing with cooked 
food the last of October? Would not 
they consume less in the long run? 

* * * 

Another writer, in the issue of Au- 
gust 7th, notices the high price of 
crushed sea shells. If one has plenty 
of gravel and old plaster from the 
walls of old buildings, and an occa- 
sional feed of green cut bone, there is 
no need of buying sea shells. Even if 
you have no bone mill, I question if 
$3 would not pay better invested in 
fresh bones with the refuse meat ad- 
hering. Chop on a hard block of 
wood, buying only in small quantities. 
as freshness is a prime requisite in 
meat and bone for poultry. Three 
dollars’ worth of small beef bones, 
such as chop easily, with now and 
then a beef head or liver, ought to last 
a large flock of fowls six months, and 
there would be no lack of shell mate- 
rial or of thriving birds. The dry 
erushed or ground bone is no better 
than gravel. 

It is worth something to use one’s 
brains occasionally to see what we 
can do without in the poultry yard. 
Many of the thousand nostrums, 
foods, ete., are not indispensable to 
success, but are like the Yankee ped- 
dler’s wooden nutmegs, made to sell. 

PRISCILLA PLUM 
Hillsdale County, Mich, 
eS renee 


. PACKING EGGS. 





A Kansas City dealer, in comment- 
ing upon the handling of eggs, gives 
some good points to those who store 
them to hold for a better market. 
Eggs, he said, are delicate things to 
handle from the fact that the shell is 
porous and they absorb any pungent 








odor floating around where they are 
stored. In storing eggs here last year 
I had butter and eggs stored in the 
same cold storage plant. When I re 
moved them I found that the butter 
and eggs both had the same flavor and 
after making ‘an investigation found 
it was due to a generous quantity of 
lime the cold storage people had 
sprinkled on the floor. At another 
time I packed my eggs on top and bot- 
tom with excelsior that was not thor- 
oughly dried, with the result that my 
eggs took on a sour flavor, due to the 
green condition of the excelsior. And 
still another time I used straw in the 
cases, top and bottom, and the eggs 
had a straw flavor. All the moisture 
floating around a_ storage plant is 
bound to be absorbed by the eggs. At 
one time my eggs were stored in the 
Same room with lemons and oranges. 
When the eggs were removed they 
had taken on the flavor of the decayed 
fruit. Of course if eggs are stowed 
even with common straw fillers they 
are very apt to be favored with the 
straw flavor, such as you get a whiff 
of at the paper mills where they make 
straw board. There is now on the 
market a wood pulp filler that is odor- 
less. I packed eggs one time for 
storage and did not use any fillers. 
The result was my eggs moulded. It 
did not seem to injure the quality of 
the eggs, but damaged the appearance 
and spoiled the sale. Take fertile 
eggs and store them at a temperature 
of 32 degrees and it kills the life germ 
and by bringing them out of storage 
gradually they will keep much longer 
than fresh laid eggs. Eggs are rather 
scarce and high now and it makes 
people realize that there is money in 
knowing how to handle them rightly. 
There is a whole lot to learn about 
keeping eggs, remarked the big dealer, 
that I have paid out big money to 
learn, and still don’t know it all yet. 
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Food 


\ for a weak, sick body should be 
easy of digestion, if it is to do 
good. 

PABST 
MALT EXTRACT, 
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The “‘BEST”’ Tonic 
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is strengthening food in its 
most soluble form, combined 
with extract of the hop, a gen- 
tle, natural, nerve tonic, which 
soothes irritation and pain, and 
induces rest and sleep. It is the 
best strengthener for worn-out 
nature. 

Sold by all druggists at 25 cts. 
a bottle, or 12 for $2.50. 








is \anZerA GREEN BONE CUTTER 
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1 ia E LD CAN 
PI WMRE RUN. UNBREAKABLE STEEL. 
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PAWEBSTER. GAZE NOVIA.N Bs 


Bie beautiful BARRED P. ROCKS, exclusive- 
ly. High scoring, thoroughbred stock. Pitkin 

and Conger strains. Cockerels, &2 to $2.50. $1 

per 16 E. M. KIES, Reading, mich. 


}Two Great EGG MAKERS 
DY MANNS GEtNire Overt we 
(' For Poultry. C.0O.D. oron trial, 

F. W. MANN CO., MILFORD, MASS, 














Lovers of; send for the Walnut Cat 

Food and Walnut Cat Wash, price 
¥ 50 cents. Invaluable for them, 
FULLER & FULLER, Chicago. 


CHOICE LANDS $2 to $5 per acre. 


The best opportunity offered to-day to the farmer, 
planter. fruit raiser, truck or stock man is in the 
fine lands of Southern Alabama, only 50 miles from 
Mobile. Healthful climate, pure water, free fuel, 
productive soil, low taxes, near markets, good 
prices. Better living. more money. less work. A 40 
to 160 acre tract makes a big enough farm, is easily 
paid for, and must become very valuable in the next 
ten years. Investigate our property fully. 32-page 
pamphlet, giving full information sent free. Write 
for it now. 38. lL. BAKER, Canoe Station, Alabama. 


LEARN A PROFESSION! 


That will assure you steady employment in 








good or bad times, and be independent Young Men 
of Good Character wanted to LEA TELEG- 
RAPHY and Railroad Book-keeving. We teach it 
quickly and theroughly, assisting our students to a 
position when competent. Positively the most 
systematic and only perfect school of its kind. En- 
dorsed by the leading railroa‘s. No vacations, 
students admitted at any time. Terms very reason- 
able and payments easy. Address 


MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
(Normal School Academy Building) Oshkosh, Wis 
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ur Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of moré~ conse- 
ye than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.”” 





Address all correspondence for this depart- 
m 


ent to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - 


News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 


MICH. 








GOOD ROADS. 





The question of good roads has been 
talked about so much by people who 
did not know what they were talking 
about that many farmers have become 
disgusted with the whole subject, and 
as soon as anyone mentions road im- 
provement they are up in arms at once 
But the fact remains that this very 
question of good roads is one of the 
most important subjects that can come 
before the Grange. Not only the ab- 
stract question of road improvement. 
with all its bearing on the finances, the 
educational advantages, and the social 
improvement of a community; but also 
the question as to whether farmers 
are getting the worth of their money 
bow expended upon highways. 

We are pleased to announce that we 
have been promised by Mr. F. Hodg- 
man, of Kalamazoo county, a series of 
short articles on the subject of roads, 
written expressly for the Grange de- 
partment of The Farmer. The first 
installment appears in this issue in an- 
other column. We feel very much 
gratified to present Mr. Hodgman’s 
views on this subject. He has had a 
great deal of experience from the en- 
gineering standpoint, and is also in 2 
small way a farmer himself and is in 
sympathy with the farmer’s point of 
view. Of course many of our readers 
will not approve of every idea ad 
vanced by Mr. Hodgman. In fact, we 
hope that these articles will draw forth 
a brisk discussion on the whole sub- 
ject of road improvement. We shall 
be anxious to know what are the real 
views of intelligent and progressive 
farmers on this important subject. 
Please be free to express your approval 
or disapproval of Mr. Hodgman’s 
views as set forth in this series of 
articles. 
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THE COMMITTEE OF TWELVE. 





We called attention some time ago to 
the report of a committee appointed by 
the National Educational Association, 
called the “Committee of Twelve on 
Rural Schools.” At that time we com- 
mended the report to the attention of 
farmers. Since then we have received 
a printed copy of the report, and hay- 
ing looked it over somewhat carefully 
are prepared to speak even more en- 
thusiastically about it. There are 
many conclusions of this committee 
which the farmers of this State will 
not immediately agree with. The com- 
mittee is ardently in favor of the town- 
ship unit system. It believes in more 
central schools. But at the same time, 
taking the report as a whole, it must 
commend itself to every thinking 
farmer, though he may not agree at 
every point. The report of the commit- 
tee is in some respects revolutionary. 
For instance: Members of the Grange 
and a few educators in the Agricul- 
tural Colleges have for some years 
been discussing in a half-hearted way 
the question of teaching agriculture in 
the district schools; the report of this 
committee is explicitly and strongly in 
favor of this advanced step. 

We speak of these matters because 


We purpose quoting from time to time | 


from this report, and we hope that any 
little article in this department which 
has for its head anything regarding 
the “Committee of Twelve” will re- 
ceive the careful attention of every 
Patron. 


GRANGE NEWS. 


Helena Grange, No. 676 is reviving. 
Old members are being reinstated and 
new ones coming. Grange meets every 
two weeks. At the last meeting four 
were received, one by demit and three 
initiated, and two applications. Our 
lecturer seems to do all in her power 
to keep up an interest. It requires the 
united vigilance of all. We think after 
the hot and busy time is over the 
Grange will come up to its former pros- 
perity. 

Antrim Co. 

Secretary Trimble has sent out the 
following statement in regard to the 
increase of Granges during the official 
year ending July 1st: Ohio, 19; New 
York, 14; Wisconsin, 13; Pennsylvania, 
12; Michigan, 11; Minnesota, 10; lowa, 
8; New Hampshire, 8; Indiana, 7; 
Maine, 5; Vermont, 4; Massachusetts, 
3: Illinois, 3; California, 2; Connecti- 
cut, 2; New Jersey, 2; Oregon, 2; Colo- 
“ado, 1; Kansas, 1; Nebraska, 1; South 
Carolina, 1; total, 129; Granges organ- 
ized, 68, making a net,gain of 197; gain 
during same period last year, 68. 

Monitor Grange, No. 553.—A goodly 
number of our members attended the 
annual. picnic held near Alma, and all 
felt that the day had been pleasantly 
and profitably spent. The address by 





J. B. H. 


Sister Mayo was full of inspiring 
thought and suggestions, which, if 


practiced in everyday life, would lift 
farmers above a share of the care and 
drudgery of farm life. 

At our last meeting the secretary 
was ordered to send for a circulating 
library. 

MRS. JENNIE MUSCOTT, Cor. 
Gratiot Co. 
South Boston Grange, No. 175.—The 
topic for the next meeting is to be 
“Corn.” When should it be put in the 
soil? best varieties for this climate; 
does it pay to buy pedigreed seed corn? 
best methods of preparing corn and 
cornmeal for table use; most profitable 
way of using dry corn fodder; how to 
get rid of cutworms, are among the 
subjects for discussion. Patrons are to 
bring samples of corn. Musie and sev- 
eral recitations will make an interest- 
ing meeting. 
This Grange bought binder-twine of 
a P. of H. house in Chicago. Also a 
barrel of machine oil from a firm in 
Ohio, which cost the Patrons nineteen 
cents per gallon, same quality oil for 
which they had to pay forty cents per 
gallon at our local dealer's. Co-opera- 
tion pays and ought to be practiced 
more extensively in the Grange. 
Ionia Co. IDA E. ENGLISH, Cor. 
Grattan Grange, No. 170, was well 
represented at the M. A. C. picnic Au- 
gust 19th. About thirty or forty mem- 
bers of the Grange went, besides a 
much larger number of other farmers 
from this vicinity. When we saw the 
well laid out walks and drives, the 
beautiful and well-kept lawns, and the 
profusion of trees, shrubs and flowers, 
we thought we must be entering a sort 
of paradise. Everything about the 
grounds and buildings is kept in good 
order. The time was altogether too 
short to see the many things of inter- 
est. The guides were very kind and 
obliging, but there was such a throng 
of people that there were not guides 
enough to go around. Many of our 
party declared they wished they could 
spend two or three days looking 
around. We did not see any weeds 
growing about the yards or buildings, 
and we noticed that the tools were 
kept in good order, which is an ex- 
ample to some farmers we know. Our 
advice is, visit our Agricultural Col- 
lege the first chance you have. 
Kent Co. MRS. KATE WATKINS. 





CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


WHITNEY GRANGE HAS TRIED THEM. 


The correspondent of Lime Creek 
Grange, No. 712, inquires if any of the 
Granges have tried the 
library. In reply, would say we have 
a case of books in Whitney Grange, 
No. 5138, and are very much pleased 
with them, as it brings some of the 
best reading matter into our homes at 
a trifling cost. 

Whitney Grange met August 27 and 
perfected arrangements for a picnic, 





to be held September 1. The Progress 
Club will also join them and_ they 
haven't spared time or expense in plan- 
ning to entertain the people. 

The speakers are Mrs. Mary A. 
| Mayo, of Battle Creek, and the Hon. 
A. N. Kimmis, of Wixom. Music will 
be furnished by the Clio Cornet Band. 
Vocal and instrumental music and rec- 
itations by local talent. 

Tuscola Co, MRS. W. D. BABCOOK. 
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COUNTRY ROADS—I. 


THE LOCATION. 

It seems very certain to me that, if 
our time and labor are worth anything 
to us, we are paying too much for 
making our country roads, or else we 
should have better ones than we do. 
The road tax is sufficient, if properly 
applied, to make a great deal better 
roads than we now have—as good, in 
fact, as the needs of the country de- 
mand. But with here and there an ex- 
ception it is not properly applied, and 
never will be under our present road 
laws. 

FARMERS AS A RULE ARE NOT GOOD 
ROAD BUILDERS. 

It is not to be expected they should 
be. It is not their business, and they 
don’t know how. This is not a reflee- 
tion on them any more than it would 
be to say they are not carpenters or 
shoemakers or engineers. Every man 
to his trade, and it is as much of a 
trade to be a good road-builder as it is 
to be a good house-builder. 

There are some farmers who have a 
good idea how a road should be made 
and once in a great while, by some 
rar> chance, they are chosen pathmas- 
ters, but the rule is the other way. 
Everybody who ever took part in a 
_town meeting knows 
HOW THE PATHMASTERS ARE ELECTED 
and why. No matter what the laws 
are, until we select men to supervise 
our road-making because of their fit- 
ness for the work, and give them the 
remuneration to which their skill enti- 
tles them, we will never get our 
money's worth in road-making. But 
there is one prolific source of waste 
of money and labor in our road-making 
for which neither the laws nor the of- 
ficers are responsible, and that is bad 
location. 

Nine times out of ten this comes 
from a compliance with what I con- 
sider a perverted public opinion. In 
everything else the public .welfare is 
considered to be paramount to that of 
the individual, and when the two in- 
terests clash that of the individual 
must yield for the public good. But 
when it comes to locating a road the 
boot is on the other foot, and it is eon- 
sidered of more importance that a 
man’s corn and potato rows shall come 
out even, that it is that the highway 
shall be on the easiest line to build and 
best to travel over when done. And 
so, in obedience to this public opinion, 
roads are laid out as closely as possible 
along section or farm lines in a multi- 
tude of instances without any regard 
to the public welfare or convenience. 
In Kalamazoo County the valley of 
the Kalamazoo river lies from 100 to 
250 feet below the surrounding coun- 
try. The main rise from the valley to 
the highlands, where not modified by 
water courses, is generally made in a 
distance of eighty rods or less. From 
one village every road but one leading 
out of the river valley follows farm 
lines and has that long, steep hill to 
climb. There are nine of these big 
hills to climb within three miles of the 
village. All but one of them are on 
roads having a good deal of travel. In 
every case the hill may be avoided by 
following a natural water course not 
far away and the rise evenly distrib- 
uted over a mile or more, with litile or 
no grading to speak of. They have 
been grading away at those hills for 
sixty years or more, and the hills are 
there yet. Thousands upon thousands 
of cubic yards of earth have been re- 
moved, and the work is no more than 
begun. The labor already expended on 
these roads, if paid for at the ordiuary 
price when the work was done, -vo ild 
to-day pay for every farm throi1gh 
which the improved locations would 
1un and would build better roads je- 
sides than will ever be made on the 
present locations. 

A part of my life has been spent lo- 
eating and _ constructing railroads. 
When locating a railroad line it was 








my particular duty to look for and 
select that line which, as a whole, 
would have the shortest distance, eas- 
iest grades, and least cost of construc- 
tion. Precisely the same _ principle 
should apply in the location of a high- 
way. The habit of observation I 
formed while engaged in this class of 
work has remained with me, and I 
hever pass Over a rough road without 
looking to see how and where it might 
be improved. I once saw seventy 
miles of graded railroad abandoned, 
after it was ready for ties and part 
of the ties on the ground, because it 
was found cheaper and easier to guild 
and operate a new line than it would 
be to operate the line already made. 
So with highways. I can point ont a 
number of places within two hours’ 





drive of my home where it would cost 
less to buy up the farms along the im- 
proved line and build new roads, than 
it would to make equally as zood 
roads on the present location. I aye 
observed the same thing every where 
that I have ever been, except in flat 
countries, where it makes no differ- 
ence where a road runs, and in very 
hilly or mountainous ones, where they 
are compelled to select the best lines, 
Any one can see the same thing for 
himself, if he will keep his eyes open 
and observe closely the lay of the land 
as he rides about the country. ‘he 
moral of all which is: lf you 40 not 
want to fool away time snd money 
and sacrifice the public welfare to fa- 
vor private individuals, get the best 
possible location for your highways, 
regardless of farm lines. If you tavea 
bad location and can get a 200d one 
near by, do it. 


Kalamazoo Co. F. HODGMAN. 





THE PROPERTY RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN. 


You said I might choose 
a subject for myself. I have one that 
fills me, thrills my very being. It is 
Woman’s Right, Woman and Property. 

There have been many circulars sent 
to our Grange on different subjects, 
but none upon this very important sub- 
ject. What do the husbands, brothers 
and sons of Michigan mean by this? 
Is it that they have no love of mother, 
sister or daughter? It surely does 
mean that they are blind in their great 
selfishness. They will suffer woman to 
work hard down to old age, often, 
without one dollar that she can eall 
her own. If a word is spoken about it 
the only consolation received is ‘““That’s 
what woman was created for, to keep 
house and rear her children,” but do 
not add, “and beg for the few dollars 
she must spend.” They let her toil on 
day after day without any hope of re- 
muneration, except the consciousness 
of having done all she could for her 
family. When she can work no more 
she folds her hands in death’s embrace, 
with nothing to give her children of 
her life’s hard work. Her husband can 
marry again and spend upon another 
all of her hard earnings and savings. 
When a man comes to the close of his 
life all the property is at his disposal. 
There is one man in the State of 
Michigan that all women should send 
up three hearty cheers for, the Hon. 8. 
S. Bailey. 1 give to you his words, 
taken from his address to the Pioneers 
at their annual picnic at Reed’s Lake 
June 29: 
“Reform in our laws which give cer- 
tain rights to woman while others be- 
longing to her are withheld. By our 
laws the wife has only a dower inter- 
est in the property for which she has 
labored equally with the hsuband to 
accumulate. If the wife dies first, all 
her interest in the property she has 
earned goes to the husband to be dis- 
posed of as he may see fit. She can 
make no will and cannot provide for 
any of the children she has reared and 
loved. She is treated at her death as 
though she never had any rights in 
property while living. Provide by law 
that any will made by the husband 
should not be valid unless signed and 
acknowledged by the wife same as in 
deeding property. This denying to the 
wife her right in property which she 
has made such sacrifices to earn, is ¢ 
mean streak to man’s nature, bred in 
from generation to generation and 
should by some means be eliminated 
and he should be purged of it before 
the close of the nineteenth century. 
Give to woman, God’s angel on earth, 
all her natural rights. 
“In closing, I ask you in all earnest- 
ness, and entreat you as old settlers to 
do all that it is possible for you to do 
to bring about these reforms. As a 
business matter, for the welfare of the 
rising generation, you have no business 
to die until you have done your whole 
duty in this matter. Those oppressed 
and carrying heavy burdens entreat 
you to labor with the zeal of youth to 
give them relief. With due reverence 
to the Creator, I close by saying, that 
until you have done all that is possible 
for you to do to right these wrongs, 
and give to woman and the wife all her 
rights, including her right to a full 
equal share in all the property which 
she has earned, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I will never give my consent 
for God to let down his chariot of love 
and take any of these old settlers up 
to heaven.” 

I trust no man whose eyes may rest 
upon this article, shall have an hour’s 


Mr. Editor: 





quiet slumber until he resolves that he 
will not leave one thing undone that 
he can do in order that woman may 
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have her just rights in property. Do 
not lay these thoughts aside unworthy 
of notice. 

Patrons, the Grange has taken a solid 
advance step with no retreat in this 
direction. Go on brothers, and rest not 
until you see a bill of more importance 
than any you have signed before is a 
law of this our beautiful State; a law 
that will suffer woman no longer to 
mourn over her oppression but give to 
her equal rights with you. I believe 
that no true woman wants any of man’s 
rights, but her own rights she should 
have. You have no God-given right 
to withhold them from her. There are 
women who do not understand the 
right use of property, so are there men. 
Give her an equal right with man to 
use and handle property and prove to 
the world that she is as capable of 
using it wisely. 


Kalkaska. HELEN A. BARNARD. 
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THE GRANGE. 


As the evenings begin to lengthen, 
and the heavy work of the farm, in- 
doors and out, begins to slacken, there 
is more time for recreation, for social 
enjoyment and education. In the effort 
to embrace the comforts and attrac- 
tions of our farm homes and develop 
a higher and better manhood and wom- 
anhood among ourselves I am _ sure 
the Grange is doing a noble work. 

The Grange has not only proved an 
instructive place, but one well fitted 
for awakening thought and promoting 
intellectual and social progress. More 
than this, it has paved the way for 
more real rest, that rest which always 
comes from change. Social gatherings 
are especially restful to those whose 
every day dutie# are monotonous. 

In the Grange we are led out of our 
own selves and our wonted channels of 
thought; led to think of others, to give 
as well as receive helpful words. It 
is well said that the work of the Sub- 
ordinate Grange is the connecting link 
between the home duties of the fire- 
side and the more public duties of our 
country. 

Many too sanguine people were dis- 
appointed because the Grange did not 
turn the world upside down before 
they had paid four quarters’ dues. 
This is an important factor in all great 
movements. Jesus said to his too sau- 
guine and too impulsive disciples: “My 
time is not yet; your time is always 
ready.” If the Grange is not all we 
expect, there is something wrong. Per- 
haps the fault may be in ourselves. Do 
we try to make it a success? Do we 
respond to the lecturer's call and to 
take part in the program? If not, we 
soon lose all interest in the discussions, 
and the work begins to drag. I offer 
no suggestions for improvement. But 
if each brother or sister lives up to the 
principles of our order, and does the 
best they can., and feel that they are 
a part of that Grange, there is no 
doubt but we would have an ideal 
Grange. 

Let us then help to build up the 
Grange, and make it the ennobling, up- 
lifting agency that its founders in- 
tended it should be. In union there is 
strength, or, as the Indian puts it: “A 
single twig is easily broken, but bound 
together in a bundle they cannot be 
broken.” Two or three can mar, but 
not make, a successful Grange. Let 
us never be betrayed into speaking 
harsh, or hasty, or unloving words of 
censure or criticism in our intercourse. 
A loving word is always a safe word. 
However degraded a man or woman 
may be, there is something within us 
that tells us they belong to the same 
great brotherhood and _ sisterhood of 
our race. 


Verona Mills Grange, No. 667. 
MRS. GEO, PANGMAN. 





A KNOWLEDGE OF CURRENT 


EVENTS. 
ITS VALUE TO THE PUPIL. 


(From a paper read at Ashland and Cas- 
novia Grange and Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, by Mrs. Anna Minnick, Moorland.) 
“The supreme object of all teaching 

is to develop and broaden the individu- 

al, therefore it would seem that to a 

teacher a knowledge of current events 

would be of great importance. 

“Our State Board of Education 
recognizes the importance of teachers 
being well informed, and accordingly 
give our examinations a very liberal 
sprinkling of questions requiring good 
general current knowledge. 

“We have in every community per- 
sons, some of them of considerable 
education, who have but very little in- 
terest in events transpiring in other 
parts of the world. They do not feel 
themselves to be in touch with any- 
thing outside their own limited sphere 





of action, and this lack of interest in 
the concerns of their fellows, their 
country, and the world at large, is pro- 
ductive of selfishness and a narrowing 
of the individual’s field of usefulness to 
his kind. It is needless to say that 
such persons are not our most useful 
and progressive citizens. 

“The time to lay the foundation for 
good citizenship is in youth, and a de- 
sire for knowledge of what is taking 
place about us forms no inconsiderable 
part of such foundation. There- 
fore, it should be not only the duty, 
but the pleasure, of every teacher to 
create in such pupils the wish to be 
well informed, and the result will be 
not only a higher order of citizenship, 
but a greater degree of culture in time 
to come. 

“The teacher will also find that a 
spice of current history will lend an 
agreeable flavor to geography lessons. 
For instance, the pupil will be much 
more interested in the location, pro- 
ductions, and climate of Cuba if he 
knows what is taking place there at 
the present time, and he will be more 
anxious to learn and retain everything 
possible concerning Turkey if he is 
told of the Turk’s religious belief, 
which makes him such a fighter, and 
about the trouble between Turkey apd 
Greece. 

“The main object should be, how- 
ever, not to inform the pupil, but to so 
arouse his interest that he will seek to 
inform himself, and this habit of seek- 
ing general information, if acquired in 
youth, will never be lost.” 





MAINTENANCE OF 
SCHOOLS. 


RURAL 


FROM REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF 
TWELVE. 

Only a single point remains to be 
pressed, but it must be pressed strong- 
ly. This is the necessity of lengthen- 
ing materially the time that the coun- 
try schools, on the average, are in ses- 
sion each year, and the securing of a 
more regular attendance of the pupils. 
The legal years now vary widely in 
different states, and the practical, or 
real, years vary still more widely. 
Some communities always surpass the 
legal minimum of time, others as regu- 
larly fall far below it. In the thickly 
settled states of the East the rural 
schools are in session eight, nine, or 
ten months in the year; but often in 
the South, and sometimes in the West, 
one-half of the shortest of these terms 
is not reached. The legal year is fre- 
quently absurdly short. Until two 
years ago the Michigan year was but 
three months, and now it is but five 
months. It is quite unnecessary to ar- 
gue that short schools are, even rela- 
tively, poor schools. In order to have 
a good school, it is necessary not only 
to bring pupils together in considerable 
numbers, but also to hold them to the 
work a certain number of hours each 
day, and a certain number of days 
each year. There must be a concentra- 
tion of effort as of pupils. It is as 
wasteful a method of education to 
send children to school seventy or 
eighty days in the year as it is to send 
them two or three hours in the day. 
Persons interested in popular educa- 
tion, and particularly in rural educa- 
tion, should not rest, therefore, in their 
efforts until they have made the legal 
school year in every state at least 160 
or 180 days. 

The sub-committee has not taken 
space to discuss, in general, the com- 
mon education that the American 
states are now furnishing the Ameri- 
can people. That is a large subject. 
and for the most part lies outside the 
field of the present inquiry. It will 
suffice to say on this large question 
that the people had better pay what 
they do pay for what they get than to 
go without it, or even twice, thrice, or 
four times the sum; but, at the same 
time, they might receive, and should 
receive, a great deal more for their 
money than at present. This is par- 
ticularly true of the rural schools. No 
doubt there are many excellent schools 
in the country; but, on the whole, it 
may well be doubted whether any 
money that is expended in the people’s 
interest is expended more wastefully 
than what goes to the country schools. 
No doubt the country school has points 
of advantage over the city school, as 
the freer communion with nature, but 
on the whole it is inferior. The typical 
“little red schoolhouse,” so invested 
with sentiment, is a costly and unsatis- 
factory institution of education. Ow- 
ing to social changes, in many parts of 
the country it is much less efficient and 
useful, at least relatively, than once it 
was, and a new organization is imper- 
atively called for. Something should 








be done to stop the wasteful expendi- 
ture of the public money. 





Peterinary Department 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also 
name and address of the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, 
sas a fee of one dollar must accompany the 
etter. 











Hypertrophy of Liver.—What ails 
my hens and what will cure them? 
First symptoms are indifference to 
food, weakness in legs and drowsiness. 
In some cases comb turns dark red and 
in others light red. Excretions are of 
a watery yellow and_= green. Post- 
mortem showed the liver twice its 
natural size. C. A. T., Nottawa, Mich. 
—Your chickens die from hypertrophy 
of the liver. Give one-twentieth grain 
podophyllin once a day and three drops 
zenoleum in half ounce water twice a 
day for a few days. 

Milk and Blood.—Cow appears to be 
all right in every respect except that 
her milk, after standing, is speckled 
with red spots that have the appear- 
ance of fruit juice scattered over the 


milk. Milk is all right in other re- 
spects. Please give cause and cure. 


H. L. C., Michigan.—The red specks 
that you see in the milk are corpuscles 
of blood. When your cow lies down 
she possibly bruises her udder, causing 
a slight hemorrhage. If you keep her 
in a stable, furnish her with more bed- 
ding and possibly a longer stall floor. 
If she runs out to pasture, it is possible 
that there are some hard pieces of 
wood or stone where she lies down. 
Her being entirely well in other re- 
spects leads me to conclude that her 
trouble is due to some exciting cause 
and not to sickness. 


Acute Indigestion — Surfeit. — My 
neighbor has lost three calves during 
the past week. When first noticed, 
they acted stupid and refused to drink. 
Little spots came out on skin on 
shoulders and neck. They died in a 
short time. Thinking that it might be 
a contagious disease, I write for in- 
formation. What is the disease and 
what the remedy? F. S., Ruby, Mich. 
—Your neighbor’s calves died of acute 
indigestion. The eruption that ap- 
peared on body resulted from a torpid 
condition of the liver and digestive or- 
gans. The disease is not contagious. 
His three calves died as the result of 
exciting causes and each one died of 
the same cause. They can be saved by 


giving epsom salts. Also give one 
grain doses of podophyllin once a day 
for a few days. It is possible that they 
are overfed and do not get sufficient 
exercise. 


Sprain of Back and Hip.—Eight- 
year-old mare goes lame sometimes in 
right hind leg after being driven eight 
or ten miles. Is more likely to go lame 
when going down hill. After standing 
three or four hours. appears all well. 
Has no swelling or fever. Had curb 
reduced three years ago on same leg. 
Was never lame from that. I am in- 
¢lined to think that the trouble is in 
the back. Have used alcohol and 
witch-hazel with no results. Have 
never blistered back. S. R., Rogers- 
vile-——Your mare is either lame from 
a sprain of the back or from some sore- 
ness in shin, caused by striking. If 
the sprain was severe, she could not 
have gotten over it so quickly. You 
might appiy a shin boot to protect her 
skin in case she strikes it with the op- 
posite foot. Apply equal parts tinct- 
ure arnica, extract witch-hazel, alco- 
hol and water to back twice a day. I 
do not think it necessary to blister 
back. 

Thoroughpin—Mange.—Can you tell 
me what is the matter with my mare, 
and what to do to cure her? She is 
seven years old. She was kicked on 
outside of hock joint when two years 
old, causing a bunch. It starts about 
three inches above joint and goes down 
to joint. Upper part is about as wide 
as two fingers and about as thick as 
one finger; is quite hard and firm. At 
the lower part of bunch is a round 
buneh about as large as a doorknob, 
which is quite soft all the time. After 
driving her I can plainly feel the joint 
through it. Seems to contain a fluid of 
some kind. The upper or long part al- 
Ways remains hard. She was never 
lame until this season. She favors it 
quite a little by spells. I have had the 
mare since last Christmas. It was 
blistered once before I bought her, so 
I was told, but I don’t know what was 
used. I also have an old horse that 
has some sort of a skin disease that 
extends from head to withers. Skin is 
thick and hard. ‘He rubs himself al- 
most constantly while in pasture. 
There are no sores but skin is rough 
and hard. His appetite is good and he 
works well. Has been’ troubled for 
about two years. L. S. L., Ovid, Mich. 
—You had better blister swelling with 
caustic balsam once a week until she 
is well. Your horse suffers from 
mange. Apply one ounce flour or sul- 
phur, one pint oil of tar, one pint fish 
oil, one pound raw linseed oil, four 





ounces turpentine once every two days. 








A Daughter Saved. 





WONDERFUL RECOVERY OF MISS HATTIE KING. 





Stricken to the Bed and upon the Verge of Insanity—She Finds a Remedy when Hope 
had Almost Fled—The Best Physicians Failed to do Anything for Her. 


From the Ithacan Ithaca, N. Y. 


Miss Hattie King, of 94 Humboldt street, | 
Ithaca, N. Y., who was recently so ill that 
little hope was entertained of her recov- | 
ery, has entirely regained her health. Her 
case is one of unusual] interest. Following 
is substantially the language of her step- 
father, Chas. M. Burnett, corroborated by 
that of the mother, in speaking to a re- 
porter of the Ithacan: 








MISS HATTIE KING. 
“Hattie is now seventeen years old. A 
year ago last August she began to com- 
plain of dizziness, which became gradual- 


ly worse. She suffered excessive nausea 
and attacks of vomiting. There were days 
when she could’ keep little or nothing on 
her stomach. She also was troubled with 
kidney disease. Her blood was so thin 
that the drop or two drawn by the prick 
of a needle was almost as colorless as 
water. She had trouble with her heart 
and often fainted from the slightest exer- 
tion, as upon rising from bed, or from a 
chair. 





‘ and she ceased to cough. 


“Another bad symptom was a_ cough, 
which was so unremitting that it was the 


! general opinion of cur friends that she 


was consumptive. She lost flesh rapidly. 
Sometimes she would be confined to the 
bed for two or three weeks, then be 
around again, but only to suffer a relapse. 

“She was not only a physical wreck, 
but her mind was affected, and at times 
she had no realization of what she was 
doing. We feared, in fact, a complete 
mental overthrow and consequent re- 
mova! to an asylum, for although we had 
two of the best physicians in the city, and 
had tried several proprietary medicines, 
none had benefited her. 

“We had read considerable about Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and 
had also heard of some cases where they 
had done good and we decided to give 
them a trial. We purchased some at the 
ped stcre of White & Burdick, of this 
city, 

“Hattie began to take the pills in the 
early part of January of this year. Im- 
provement was noticeable after the first 
box had been taken. The first hopeful 
sign that I noticed was that she did not 
complain of headache. The attacks of 
dizziness also began to abate in frequency, 
One after an- 
other, the distressing symptoms left her. 
She took, in all, nine boxes of the pills. 
At the present time she is in perfect 
health. The alteration in her mind and 
body is almost past belief. 

“JT cannot say enough in praise of Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills, for they saved the 
life of our daughter.’’ 

(Signed) CHARLES M. BURNETT. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me May 


8th, 1897, 

Cc. R. WOLCOTT, Notary Public. 

In and for Tompkins County, N. Y. 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
are sold by all dealers, or will be sent post 
paid on receipt of price, 50 cents a box or 
six boxes for $2.50 (they are never sold in 
bulk or by the hundred), by addressing 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co., Schenectady, 
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SHIFTLESS RUFE’S LOVE MAK- 
ING. 





It was the year I built my store and 
got the Corners postoffice, which, by 
the good will of Providence and my 
friends, I’ve held ever since, no matter 
who was “in” at Washington, that I 
first took notice of Shiftless Rufe Dun- 
ning. He lived with his father and 
mother just across the flats at the foot 
of West Hill, in the edge of the big 
woods. You know, all this region was 
pioneered late, and although nearly 
everything was cleared up on this side 
of the valley and the pine timber had 
long been cut off the flais, there was @ 
heavy growth of mixed hardwood and 
hemlock to the west that stretched 
away back I don’t know how many 
miles. Here and there in the little 
“openings” on the side of West Hill 
log houses were still to be seen, and 
the folks living in them were some- 
times pretty primitive. 

The Dunnings were probably the 
most no-account of the lot. They lived 
in a little shanty old Rufe had knocked 
together out of slabs given him by the 
sawmill boss. They had only a little 
patch of ground, and they lived on 
what they raised, the fish they caught. 
and what they trapped and shot. They 
didn’t steal, as I know of, but they 
were all mortal shiftless, and young 
Rufe was worse than either his father 
or his mother. In fact, he was so all- 
fired lazy, if I must put it that way, 
that even the old man felt discouraged 
about him. 

Young Rufe was 22 before anybody 
suspected that he could possibly have 
any ambition at all. But one day he 
saw [itty Sylvester. She was the 
daughter of the first manager of the 
big Barkley estate. Old man Barkley 
—the grandfather of the present Bark- 
ley, who never comes near the estate— 
had just put the place in a manager’s 
hands and moved away with his fain- 
ily. Now, Kitty was a real sensible, 
go-ahead girl. She knew the Syl- 
vesters were as good as anybody 
around the Corners, if not a le-etle bet- 
ter, and she tried to live up to the 
family reputation in all ways. When 
a girl, her mother had been famous for 
the work she could do, and Kitty was 
not a bit behind. Every morning in 
the winter she was up early and got 
breakfast by candlelight. All day long 
she wove carpet, or quilted comforters, 
or spun stocking yarn, or did some- 
thing else that counted. Every morn- 
ing in the summer she was up with 
the sun, and every day when it went 
down she had churned and worked 
more butter or made more cheese, or in 
some other way done more work than 
any woman anywhere round could do. 
And she was the savingest girl in the 
county. Everybody said she was the 
smartest young woman going, and, 
naturally, she was considered a high- 
ly desirable catch. But she held her- 
self mighty shy of them all for awhile, 
and it was regularly given out that no 
young man need ever think of keeping 
company with Kitty Sylvester who 
wasn’t fully her match, both at work- 
ing and saving. So when it was 
noised about that young Rufe, of all 
the world, had got him a pair of fine 
boots, a ruffied shirt, doeskin panta- 
loons and a broadcloth coat, and had 
begun to shine up to Witty, there was 
a general uproar. Folks couldn't be- 
lieve it at first, but it wasn’t anywhere 
near as hard to swallow as what came 
afterward. 

You see, the outgiving that had been 
made about the kind of chap Kitty's 
husband would have to be had sifted 
the young fellows out a whole lot. 
Most of them were willing to work 
~ and willing to save, and they all ad- 
mired Kitty, for she was as good look- 
ing as she was industrious and frugal, 
but her standard was so high it scarea 
the boys, and beaux got to be mighty 
seldom on the estate. 

Now, as it turned out, Shiftless Rufe 
thought more of Kitty than any of the 
others, and at the very beginning she 
gave him a little encouragement. Not 
much, to be sure, but enough to reform 
him completely. He was naturally 
mighty bashful when he cailed at the 
big house, all fixed up in clothes he 
wasn’t used to, and Kitty at first pre- 
tended she didn’t understand that he 
had come to see her. 

“T’ll call my father,” she said. “Per- 
haps you want to talk about cutting 
some cordwood,” 


“No,” said Rufe directly, “I want to 
know if I can’t keep company with 
you?” 

The girl was startled by his failure 
to beat about the bush, but she an- 
swered quite as directly: 

“Certainly not. You're too lazy to 
be allowed to keep company with any 
one.” 

Then an idea fiashed through her 
mind. “But if you'll cut cordwood a 
whole year every day but Sunday and 
holidays you may come and see me— 
just once. Here comes father and 
you'd better make arrangements to cut 
for him on shares.” 

To Kitty’s surprise Shiftless Rufe 
stood his ground, and when her father 
came in started at once to discuss the 
proposed arrangement. 

“Wal, Mist’ Sylvester,” said Rufe, 
grasping the old man’s hand. “T ain’t 
never been no great hand for work, 
but I must have a chance to keep com- 
p’ny with Kitty, and she says I may 
come and see her after I’ve chopped 
cordwood a year. It won't be no fun, 
but I must have Kitty, and if I got to 
work to git her, why, then I have, and 
that’s all there is about it.” 

Sylvester was at first inclined to be 
angry at Kitty for trifling with Rufe, 
but concluded to humor the situation, 
and, bidding Kitty leave the room, told 
the young man he was ready to make 
a bargain with him. 

“You can cut cordwood off the estate 
on shares, Rufe, of course, if you wart 
to, and I’ll set aside some trees right 
near your father’s shanty on the other 
side of the flats. But you want to take 
off them fine boots and them doeskin 
pants, and that broadcloth coat, and 
you don’t want to put them on again 
till you've worked hard a whole year. 
You're too shiftless to be allowed to 
think a single minute about Kitty now, 
and I suppose you always will be, 
but——” 

“You needn't say no more, Mist’ Syl- 
vester,” put in Shiftless Rufe. “But 
can’t I see Kitty again just long 
enough to say good-night?”’ 

“Yes,” said the old man, “you may, 
and I'll tell her we’ve made the bar- 
gain she suggested.” 

Then he called Kitty into the room. 
As she entered she noticed for the first 
time that Rufe, dressed up, wasn’t at 
all bad looking, and that he seemed 
twice the man he had been before. She 
kept perfect silence tili her father had 
finished. Then she reached out and 
took Rufe’s big, soft paw in her own 
small hand—a hand that was calloused 
with hard work in spite of its little- 
ness. 

“Mr. Dunning,’ she said, “I hope 
you'll keep your bargain faithfully, as 
I shall keep mine. After you have 
worked hard for a year you may come 
and see me—once. Whether you may 
come again or not will depend on your- 
self. Good evening, Mr. Dunning.” 
Nobody had ever called Shiftless 
Rufe Mr. Dunning before and the title 
seared him far more than the notion of 
working every day for twelve dong 
months. From the time he left the big 
house that night he was fit to drop the 
title “shiftless.’ Next morning, as 
soon as it was light, the sharp ring 
of his ax was heard across the valley, 
biting out the chips as he chopped 
down the first tree of his year long 
stent. Long before noon that day his 
big, pulpy hands were blistered and 
swollen, and by sundown they were a 
sight to behold. That night his mother 
cried over them and urged him to stop 
thinking about the proud, stuck-up girl 
on the other side of the valley. 

“The idear!”’ muttered the old 
woman between whiffs at her clay 
pipe, while she dressed Shiftless Rufe’s 
hand. “Do you think Kitty Sylvester 
will look at you just because you've 
been fool enough to work a whole 
year? Why, it’s puflfickly ridiklis. 1 
allus knew you was a little light in 
the head, Rufe, but I didn’t think 
you'd make a fool of yourself for no 
conceited Sylvester girl.” 

To this and much more of the same 
sort, both from his father and his 
mother, Shiftless Rufe made no reply, 
but while yet the next morning was 
gray the sound of his busy ax was 
again wafted across the valley, and 
this continued to the going down of the 
sun. And so it went on, day after day, 
all the fall and through the winter. 
No matter how deep the snow, or how 
stormy the weather, Rufe toiled on 
unceasingly. When the days were 
shortest, in the middle of the winter, 
he sometimes began before daybreak 
and worked after dark, splitting the 
“lengths” he chopped from the felled 
trees into “four-foot wood” by the 
light of a tallow dip stuck into a tin 





lantern of the pattern so common when 


the “Corners” was new, but now rare- 
ly seen. 

Before spring folks got to going by 
Rufe’s ax and lantern in beginning and 
leaving off work mornings and nights 
the same as they go by the big tannery 
whistle down the valley now, and no- 
body who began work as early as Rufe 
did and worked till Rufe’s lantern was 
out at night was counted lazy. 

And Rufe did more than chop cord- 
wood that winter. He learned to read, 
and this both his mother and father 
considered a far more “ridiklis” pro- 
ceeding. Yet more; he went to meet- 
ing every Sunday as regularly as the 
most pious and thrifty of the whole 
neighborhood. Not that he became 
specially religious, so far as I know, 
but by going he could get a glimpse 
or two every Sunday of Kitty Syl- 
vester, and it was a little thing, indeed, 
for the man who was chopping cord- 
wood a whole year that he might make 
one call on her, to listen to a sermon 
once a week so that he could sit for a 
whole hour under the same roof with 
her. 

Nobody knew then how this devotion 
of her once shiftless, no-account lover 
affected Kitty Sylvester, but we 
learned afterward that the sound of 
his ax from morning to night echoing 
across the valley became as music in 
her ears, and that the light of his can- 
dle shining through the trees in the 
mornings and the evenings was delight 
to her eyes. At last the long winter, 
with its cold, its storms, and its dark- 
ness wore away, the spring passed, 
and the summer with its heat came 
on. 

“Now Rufe’ll weaken,” said the loaf- 
ers about the store. “It’s all right to 
work hard when it’s cold and the air is 
bracing, but he'll let up in the hot 
weather, sure.” 

But they were wrong. All through 
the heated term Rufe’s ax gave noisy 
notice that he was still working, and 
when fall began it was still biting out 
chips and splitting up lengths. At last 
the year was nearly up, and old Syl- 
vester had. begun to ask himself 
whether he had not made an exceed- 
ingly bad bargain after all. For Kitty 
was plainly much interested in the pa- 
tient lover who had toiled so long and 
so steadily for the privilege of calling 
on her “just once,” and it might be, 
the old man reasoned, that she would 
allow him to call the second time, and 
perhaps a third, and perhaps—but the 
thought was too awful. to entertain 
and the old man strove to dismiss it. 
Failing in that he questioned the girl, 
who refused to answer satisfactorily 
and the two had a quarrel in which 
Mrs. Sylvester joined, taking Kitty’s 
part most vigorously. 

On the last day of the stipulated 
twelve months Shiftless Rufe went to 
his work early and began with quick, 
eager strokes to cut a big hickory. He 
had become an expert axman by this 
time and the sun was not yet high in 
the sky when the big tree came down 
with a crask. It so happened that I 
was over in the big woods that day 
with a neighbor looking at the timber. 
We heard the tree fall, and at the same 
time a scream as if a strong man were 
in mortal agony. In a hurry I ran in 
the direction of the sound, guided by 
low moans that followed the shriek. 
There, pinned under a branch of the 
fallen tree, lay Shiftless Rufe, badly 
crushed and barely conscious. For the 
first time in the entire year he had mis- 
calculated in felling his tree. As 
quickly as we could my neighbor and 
I cut away the branch and released the 
young man. Then we got together a 
stretcher of boughs on which we pro- 
posed to carry him home. As we lifted 
him he opened his eyes. 

gog-ong, or won—hence the name Chi- 

“I wish you'd take me over to Syl- 
vester’s first,’’ he said faintly. “I want 
to call on his daughter. She said I 
might come to-night—and so did her 
father—and—maybe—if you take me 
home before I go there I won’t be able 
to see her to-night at all.” 

So we carried him across the flats to 
the big house on the Barkley estate. 
"art of the way he was quite uncon- 
scious and part of the way he was pa- 
thetically delirious, but when we 
reached the house he was quite ra- 
tional, though very weak. And so it 
was that I was present when Rufe 
Dunning made love to Kitty Sylvester. 
His love-making didn’t take long, for 
his strength was about gone, but he 
had time to say what he wanted to say 
and to hear what he wanted to hear. 
And when, after a long look into 
Kitty’s eyes, poor Rufe peacefully 
closed his own, his big hand, no longer 
soft and pulpy, but sinewy and strong. 





clasped her little one in the clasp of 
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an accepted and acceptable lover.— 
braska State Journal. rt 





THE PROGRESS OF THE MIDDLE 
WEST. 





The English statistician, Mr. Mi ae 
G. Mulhall, writes in the Naik Aone 
ican Review for August on the develop- 
ment of the “Prairie States” of the 
Union, including under that designa- 
tion Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Kansas and 
Nebraska. Of these twelve states the 
five last named had no existence as 
states in 1850, while Iowa and Wiscon- 
sin had at that date just been admitted 
to the Union. In the whole group the 
population is still hardly 35 to the 
square mile, though it has quintupled 
since 1850. In no other portion of the 
country has immigration played so im- 
portant a part as in these states, near- 
ly one-fifth of the inhabitants, accord- 
ing to the last census, being of foreign 
birth. From 1850 to 1890 the increase 
of white Americans in the population 
of these states was 285 per cent., of 
colored 217 per cent., and of foreign- 
ers 563 per cent. In this interval of 
forty years the rate of increase in the 
whole Union for white Americans was 
165 per cent. and for colored people 
105 per cent. 

“Foreign settlers are relatively most 

numerous in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Dakota, where they form one-third of 
the population, and lowest in Missouri 
and Indiana, being under 10 per cent. 
Foremost of European immigrants are 
the Germans, 40 per cent. of all set- 
tlers, the states prefagred by them be- 
ing Illinois, Wisconsin, and Ohio. 
Scandinavians come next, 18 per cent., 
and these are chiefly congregated in 
Minnesota. Irish stand for 11. per 
cent. and are found mostly in Illinois 
and Ohio. Canadians have settled 
largely in Michigan. It is a significant 
fact that while the Prairie States have 
received a great impulse by the immi- 
gration of 4,000,000 persons from 
Northern Europe, the Latin element is 
almost unknown, the total of French, 
Italians, Spaniards and Portuguese be- 
ing only 60,000. 
“In forty years the improved area 
under farms showed an advance of 
157,000,00 acres, equal to 13,000 acres 
daily. In other words, the new farms 
laid down and improved between 1850 
and 1890 exceeded the total superficial 
area of the German empire, Holland, 
Belgium, and Denmark collectively. 
There has been nothing like this in the 
history of mankind, nor is there any 
part of the world where farming is on 
so gigantic a scale, a census of 1890 
showing a grain crop equal to three 
tons per inhabitant, or ten times the 
Kuropean average. It is true that 
since 1890 the production of grain has 
declined, the average crop for the 
years 1893-95 being much less; never: 
theless the production of food is co- 
lossal, compared with Europe, for the 
Prairie States raise nearly as much 
grain as France, Germany and Austria 
collectively, and almost twice as much 
meat as either France or Austria. The 
foremost state in food production is 
Iowa, with an average of 5 tons of 
grain and 500 pounds of meat per in- 
habitant, her grain crop being larger 
than that of Italy or Spain, although 
her population is only 2,000,000 souls. 

“With regard to dairy products, the 
Prairie States have such a surplus of 
milch-cows (at least 2,000,000 more 
than necessary) that they are able to 
meet the deficit which exists in the 
Middle States and New England. Thus 
in 1890 they produced more than 50 
per cent. of the butter of the Union. 
The production in these states that 
year averaged 23 pounds to each in- 
habitant, while the consumption in the 
Union at large was only 16 pounds, 
from which it may be inferred that 
fully one-fourth of the butter made in 
the Prairie States is sent to the East- 
ern States. 

“Such has been the industry of the 
Western farmers that their wealth in- 
creased nine-fold in forty years, the 
value of farms in twelve Prairie 
States in 1890 being equal to the ag- 
ricultural wealth of the Austrian em- 
pire. We find that during the said 
forty years the average number of per- 
sons engaged in farming, according to 
census reports, was 1,930,000, the in- 
crease in farming wealth having been 
$7,596,000, or $190,000,000 per annum; 
that is to say, each farming hand in- 
creased the public wealth by $99 a 
year. 

“The only state heavily mortgaged is 
Kansas, where the ratio is 26 per cent. 





of the value of real estate; the lightest 
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is Ohio, only 10 per cent. The rate of 
interest ranges from 61-2 in Ohio and 
Illinois to 91-2 per cent. in Dakota. 
The sum paid yearly for interest on 
mortgages in the twelve states is equal 
to $7 per inhabitant, against $6 for the 
whole Union.” 


7 Che wiry. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
ence should be sent to Climax, Mich. 














THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 





PROSPECT FOR FARM DAIRYING. 
The prospect is good for a better de- 
mand, and with it better prices. It fs 
a good time to learn how to make 
first-class butter and to look up cus 
tomers who are willing to pay a fair 
price for a stated amount, delivered 
regularly in first-class shape and con- 
dition. 

Butter substitutes are now fighting 
their way along, and are bound to 
have a hard time of it, as the law pro- 
hibiting the coloring in the semblance 
of yellow butter is now in force. 

Working men and laborers in the 
cities are now securing some employ- 
ment, and will have the money to pay 
for some of the luxuries (to them) of 
life. More meat, milk and butter will 
be consumed, and the man with a 
family, having steady employment, is 
sure to call for first-class goods along 
this line. 

Such a man, nine times out of ten. 
will not buy oleomargarine or butter- 
ine in its natural color if he can secure 
butter that is the “real thing,” put up 
in an attractive shape and secured 
while fresh. 

Heretofore many customers have 
called for first-class fresh butter and 
the grocer has handed out butterine. 
As it was colored yellow, put up in at- 
tractive packages and labelled “Jersey 
Brand” or “Clover Brand,” the cus- 
tomer being solemnly assured that it 
was genuine, first-class creamery but- 
ter, it is no wonder that millions of 
pounds of this stuff was consumed in 
ignorance, thereby displacing that, an: 
more, butter that came from cows and 
was the “real thing.” 

When a good class of customers are 
secured the dairyman finds that. in a 
period of prosperity, the demand for 
more butter increases from nearly 
every family. Each customer feels 
his ability to provide better living for 
his family, and eats more butter—if it 
suits his appetite. 

But if the butter is rancid, too salty, 
or in any way offensive to the sight 
or taste, the maker of the butter will 
hear from it. Consequently it be- 
hooves the butter maker to see that 
each churning is in every way all 
right, and every consignment, whether 
to private customers or the general 
market, fresh and of superior 
quality. 

Should there happen to be a churn- 
ing that was a little off flavor or 
worked too much, it is better to sell 
it outside one’s regular trade, letting 
it go on its merits as common butter. 
This we have done several times dur- 
ing the past four years. 

As wheat goes up in price and other 
farm products to correspond, many 
farmers will drop out of dairy farm. 
ing as a specialty, and thus give the 
rest of us who pursue the even tenor 
of our butter making as a regular 
branch of our daily farm practice 4 
better market with less competition 
from those who sometimes follow the 
plan of “chasing the markets.” 

Along with farm dairying there will 
be an advance in the profits which 
may accrue from fully utilizing the 
by-products of the dairy. More pains 
with pigs, calves and ponitry should 


is 





reward the dairyman with more re- 
munerative results than have been re- 
ceived for the last four or five years. 
Verily, the prospects for farm dairy- 
ing are more encouraging, and those 
who stick to the business are bound 
to be “in it’? once more. 





FINE POINTS OF FINE BUTTER. 





In the examination and choice of 
any food one is guided, naturally, first 
by sight, then by smell, and finally 
by the taste. These natural functions 
are to be observed in every animal, 
and we caunot doubt but that these 
three senses have been inherited from 
the very origin of the animal creation. 
Education, of course, tends to intensi- 
fy these functions of the various or- 
gans, and it is very apparent to the 
exhibiter of dairy products that the 
judges do unquestionably possess a 
much finer sense of sight,smell, and 
taste than the large majority of other 
persons. This inability, of course, 
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FINE BUTTER. 
often dissatisfies those who are unable 
to distinguish the fine distinctions in 
the quality of dairy goods, and many 
cannot understand how the judges 
are guided in giving their awards. 
Thus it is that the best butter and 
cheese-makers are able to produce the 
finest qualities of their products, and 
it should be the effort of every one 
engaged in the dairy industry to cul- 
tivate these three indispensable senses 
to the finest possible point. Of course 
they must have a clear understand- 
ing of the nature of these special 
qualities before they can guide them- 
selves in the way they should go, and 
there is no better way than to closely 
attend the coming exhibitions and 
study earnestly the proceedings of the 
judges and ask every question they 
may think desirable to educate them- 





COMMON BUTTER. 


Made with impure salt. 
selves in regard to these fine points, 
which cannot be perfectly well de- 
scribed in words, altogether, but need 
actual experience and the exercise of 
the three special functions mentioned, 
to afford the requisite knowledge. 

To explain any visible thing is much 
easier than to describe a flavor or an 
odor. And as regards the texture of 
butter we may quite easily describe 
it, and illustrate it by familiar ex- 
amples. The texture depends on the 
manner of making. That old, common 
way of churning until big lumps of 
butter were rolled together in the 
buttermilk has departed never to re- 
turn. Such butter consists of an ir- 
regular mixture of greasy fat with 
sour milk, the separation of which 
from each other was quite impossible 
to make complete. In the endeavor 
to separate the milk as far as possible 
the butter was reduced to a mass of 
mere slippery, tough, and solid grease, 
which on account of the quality of 
milk left in it, soon became offensive- 
ly rancid and uneatable by any person 
of refined taste. The old-fashioned 
butter is now unsalable except at 
such prices as do not pay for the labor 
of milking and making the butter, 
not to mention the cost of feeding the 
cows. This is what keeps thousands 
of farmers poor. 

The texture of fine butter is the re- 
sult of several causes, all of which are 
to be well studied. When good butter 
is cut it is seen to present an appear- 
ance of broken fibers, the visible ends 
of which give a sort of crystalline ap- 
pearance to the cut or broken surface. 


If a magnifying glass is used to ex- 


amine this broken surface it is seen 
to be made up, as above described, 


ling, clear liquid are spread. Not a 
drop of moisture escapes, however; 
it is only in such a quantity as to hold 
the salt in solution and intermingle 
it most completely among the mass 
of fibers and the interspersed cavities. 
There is no particle of salt to be seen 
in it; this is all completely dissolved 
in the water, and there are no clots 
of curd in it which are the remains 
of the unremoved buttermilk. The 
accompanying drawings are copies 
ef microscopical examinations made 
of two samples of butter. one of which 
shows the appearance of a fine article, 
and the other of common grocery 
butter taken from a pail and selling 
at fifteen cents a pound. which is 
probably at least twice as much as the 
maker received, while the other is sell- 
ing for twenty-five cents a pound as 
fast as it is made. 

Now let us study the mechanical 
features of these two samples. The 
fine butter was made in the granular 
form, washed in clear water until it 
was entirely free from the milk, and 
was then salted with the finest dairy 
salt at the usual rate. It is seen there 
was no surplus -water left in it and 
the brine is equally distributed all 
through the fibers, seen in the sample. 
These fibers are simply the remains 
of the small grains of butter spread 
out into threads, and which interlace 
in the most complete manner, giving 
the sample a fibrous texture, which 
when broken across has precisely the 
appearance of the broken surface of 
a piece of beeswax. There is eleven 
per cent of water in this butter, which 
is slightly above the lowest quantity 
T ever found in good butter, but it 
is not at all too much, anyhow. 

The other sample was made in the 
eld style, and came out of the churn 
in lumps, which, of course, had in- 
closed in them between the masses 
of which the lump was made up, 2 
good deal of water. The impure salt 
is at once detected by the arrowhead 
erystals of gypsum (plaster), a very 
frequent impurity in cheap salt. The 
square pyramidal crystals are undis- 
solved salt, and the long branching 
ones are sulphate of soda( commonly 
called Glauber’s salts) and a very bit- 
ter substance, which an expert is able 
to detect in butter salt... with bad 
salt, in which this impurity is often 
found. The dark roundish spots are 
water, and the darkest of them are 
partly milk which has not been fully 
washed from the butter. 

These two samples, after keeping 
in a refrigerator four das, had a very 
different color and taste. The goed 
sample was not deteriorated in the 
least, the other was offensively ranci:1 
and of a very strong taste. It was in 
fact a fair specimen of what seven- 
cent butter is, when a few days old, in 
the summer. 

These two samples are fair speci- 
mens of the extremes of texture in 
butter. There are many graduations 
between them, but every one has a 
scale of reduced market value, below 
the fine sample, which shows to the 
expert that every part of the making 
of the butter, from the cow and its 
feeding down to the last operation of 
putting the butter in the handsomely 
made cakes, in which shape it is sold, 
has been earried through on the best 
principles of fine butter-making. In 
the good old times the dairy from 
which the fine sample was procured, 
sold every pound of the product for 
75 cents; and some of it now brings 
from special customers, thirty cents 
a pound, none selling for less than 
twenty-five cents. 

H. STEWART. 


Our Paris correspondent writes: 

M. Hignette, an agricultural engi- 
neer, advocates the filtering of milk 
over layers of well washed river 
gravel and in glass vases, preparatory 
to sterilizing it, by heating it up to 
209 degrees. That is a luxury of pre- 
eaution. We know that when Pas- 
teurized the milk, for two days at 
least, has all its bacteria destroyed: 
but after that time the spores or seeds 
of the microhes in the milk thus treat- 
ed, not having heen destroyed, propa- 
gate afresh. The sterilization kills 
the spores. but the milk, to keep pure. 
must be hermetically sealed, or the 
spores in the atmosphere will enter 
and propagate. It is not easy to see 
what efficacy filtration can effect; it 








ean arrest mechanical impurities, but 
it is better to arrest these by thorough 
cleanliness in the utensils. In Paris 
sterilization is the only plan adopted; 
it has reduced the infant mortality of ; 


of a network of interlacing threads, | the city by 23 per cent by preventing | 
among which minute drops of spark- | diarrhoea. The “bottle” is now safe, 


WEN writing advertisers please mention 
MICHIGAN H'ARMER. 








Common tarred paper was all 
right for your grandfathers to use 
as inside lining and outside cover- 
ing of their buildings, — in fact, it 
was all they had to use; but in 
this age of advancement a fabric 
has been produced which appeals 
to every farmer, florist, or gardener. 

It is known as the MNefonset 
Waterproof Red Rope Fabric. It 
is a splendid roof and side cover- 
ing for outbuildings, and takes the 
place of back plaster in dwellings. 
It is proof against wind, water, 
frost, and insures warm, dry build- 
ings ; costsonly $5.00 for 500 square 
fect at the factory, with the neces- 
sary nails and tin caps. Any man 
with a hammer and pocket knife 
can put it on. 

For inside lining Meponset Black 
Building Paper is very inexpen- 
sive. 
less, and clean. 


It also is water-proof, odor- 
Hundreds of far- 


mers are using this paper to-day, 
and repairing buildings at slight 
cost. 


| Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
| F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
/ / in Hardware, Lum- 
her, and Building 
| Supplies. 









An Autumn Item. 


Your milk supply 
will begin falling off 
before long, and the 
amount you are re- 
ceiving for butter will 
do likewise if you do 
not have a LITTLE 
GIANT SEPARATOR. 
This will increase 
your output, and will 
thoroughly aerate the 
; cream and remove 
that musty odor that sometimes comes 
from feeding mouldy hay or fodder. This 
means still better prices for your butter. 

P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester Pa., 
Elgin, 1, 
Dubuque, fIa., 
Omaha, Neb. 


improvea______~ 
U. S. Separators 


For the Dairy ard Creamery. 
Torun by Hand, by Belt, or by Steam 
Turbine. Sizes to suit all. 

We have everything for Dairy and 
Creamery = Circulars Free. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont 


en anim REB BOOK. 
“GOOD BUTTER and HOW to MAKE IT.” 
Cream Separators, Creameries. Write 

KNEELAND CRYSTAL CREAMERY CO.,Lansing,Mich 


























MOSELEY’S 
OCCIDENT GREAMERY; 


FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 


PERFECT CREAN SEPARATOR. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. €0., CLINTON, LOWA. 


















ries, Ice Plants, Brew- 


eries, Irrigation, Coal and 

f Mineral Prospeciing, Oil and 
4 Gas,etc Latestand Best. 30 
years experience. WRITE US 


WHAT YOU WANT. 


> LOOMIS & NYMAN, ‘iffin, Ohio, 
To any 


SENT FREE sor 


Our New Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List of 


GUNS, ATHLETIC and 


SPORTING GOODS. 


DRILLING MACHINES o 

all LING ~~ NES for 
drilling wells for house, 
farm, City and Village 

| Water Works, Facto- 

iN ‘ 
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Most Comytete Line in America, 
At very Interesting Prices. 


E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., 








St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE STATE FAIR. 





As we go to press with this edition 
the State Fair is still in progress. The 
weather has been clear, but extremely 
warm. Attendance is considerably in 
advance of last year, which makes it 
probable the society will win out with 
a surplus after meeting all expenses. 
The exhibition is excellent in live 
stock, implements and machinery, 
rather light in fruits, extremely large 
in poultry, and fair in agricultural 
products. The main hall has been well 
filled by Grand Rapids merchants and 
manufacturers. It looks as if the fair 
would prove a success. 





The Bureau of Immigration an- 
nounces that a number of the pro- 
nounced anarchists of Europe are on 
their way to this country, as a result 
of the crusade that is being made 
against them by the various European 
governments. A number of journals 
are much disturbed over this an- 
nouncement, and fear bad results if 
they are allowed to land in this coun- 
try. We have no such fear. ‘These 
men are the natural product of a tyran- 
nical form of government, where free 
speech is suppressed, and all criticisms 
of existing conditions are strictly pro- 
hibited. The result is these exasper- 
ated men, being shut off from talking 
over their wrongs, are driven to act in 
secret, and we have the red-hot anarch- 
ist, who believes in any crime which 
promises revenge on the government or 
its officials which summarily sup- 
presses their appeals or criticisms. But 
in the United States things are differ- 
ent. Speech is free, even to the bounds 
of license. The anarchist harangues, 
attacks the government and all law and 
order. But his words fall on different 
soil, and his hot breath is dissipated 
by the free winds of heaven. But he 
only talks, and when out of breath 
stops from exhaustion. It is only 
when steam is confined that it becomes 
dangerous, When it is allowed free ac- 
cess to the air it never causes any ex- 
plosion. Just so with talk, no matter 
how wild it is. Let it dissipate itself 
in the free air, and its power for harm 
is gone. 


DON’T WORRY ABOUT THE FU- 
TURE. 





While the great majority of our 
farmers are convinced that the future 
of sheep-husbandry in this and other 
States is very promising, a few are 
holding back because they think the 
business will be over-done, and the 
value of sheep drop back again to the 
low average of the past five years. 
There is no doubt but that the devel- 
opment of sheep-husbandry, under 
present conditions, is likely to be very 
rapid. We hope and trust it will be. 
But the enormous depletion of the 
flocks of the country will take time 
to make up under the most favor- 
able conditions. There is not much 
over one-third of the wool con- 
sumed in the country produced 
within the Union. It will require 
100,000,000 sheep to meet the demands 
of the manufacturers for wool. At the 
same time the consumption of mutton 
including lambs, will require from 12 
to 15 millions annually to be taken 
from the increase of the flocks.. And 
this is more likely to increase than 
decrease. It will be seen, therefore, 
that under the most favorable circum- 
stances at least ten years must elapse 
before the flocks of the country are 
large enough to supply all the wool 
and mutton needed for our own con- 
sumption. Until that point is reached 
—if no set-back is caused by adverse 
legislation, and there can be no change 
within the next four years except in 
the direction of more perfect protec- 
tion to the wool-grower—the value of 
sheep should be advanced beyond 
their present range, and the advance 
fully sustained. With four or five years 
of present conditions maintained, with 
the probability of ten, why should 
farmers hold back from fhvesting in 
sheep? They will sow an increased 
acreage in wheat this fall because the 
present one is selling much above ex- 
pectations, but the succeeding cropmay 
meet with the strongest kind of compe- 
tition from foreign growers, and prices 
may be forced to a low average again. 
We do not say this will be the case, 
but it is more likely to be so than that 
sheep will decline in price during 
the next four years. It is apparent 
that wheat is more likely to be low 
than sheep or wool, yet the man who 
is afraid to invest in sheep will put in 
a few more acres of wheat and take 
the chances. Why not take the 
chances with sheep?. Some men will 
jump in and make a good deal of 
money while the doubters will go 
around predicting ultimate disaster. 
If there are from five to ten good 
years in sheep the flock owner can 
stand a little depression, if he has 
taken advantage of the opportunities 
which present and future conditions 
offer for the advancement of his ma- 
terial interests. It is no time to sit 
down and wait because there may be 
a small cloud or two in the sky, or be- 
cause the future does not guarantee a 
life-time of prosperity in sheep-hus- 
bandry. By the same course of reas- 
oning the farmer should not put in 
crops because a prosperous season is 
not assured him, or high prices for his 
products are not a certainty. 





The National Executive Board of 
United Mine Workers met last week 
and agreed to recommend to the min- 
ers a proposition from the Pittsburg 
operators for a straight price of 65 
cents a ton, to continue in force until 


the end of the year. A delegate con- 
vention of miners has been called to 
assemble at Columbus near the close 
of this week, and it is believed by 
those best able to judge that the rec- 





ommendation will meet with approval, 
the effect of which would be to pro- 
vide for an immediate settlement of 
, the strike. 


THB 


SEED WHEAT 
AGAIN. 


BUSINESS 





The following correspondence be- 
tween the business manager of The 
Farmer, and one of the parties re- 
ferred to in the last issue as advertis- 
ing seed wheat and refusing to fill or- 
ders except at an advance over ad- 
vertised prices, is submitted to our 
readers so they can judge of the merits 
of the controversy: 

Detroit, Mich., September 1, 1897. 
Dr. A. B. Grant, Sandstone, Mich.: 

Dear Sir—We have a letter of com- 
plaint from one of our subscribers, Mr. 
A. M. White, of Brockport, N. Y., in 
which he states that he sent you an 
order for ten bushels of seed wheat, 
and the money, $10.50, to pay for same, 
in good faith, after reading your ad- 
vertisement in our paper, in which you 
quoted the above prices. He also en 
closes in his letter a copy of one re- 
ceived from you, refusing to fill his 
order, and which, he thinks, is not fair, 
and we agree with him in the matter. 

At the time you advertised your seed 
wheat you were perfectly willing to ac- 
cept the price named in the ad., and 
after agreeing to do so, it is always 
considered business principles to live 
up to your agreement. You secured 
these orders through our paper, and 
we must ask you to fill these orders ac- 
cording to prices advertised. 

Hoping that you will do what is just 
in this matter, and that you have se- 
eured good results from your advertis.- 
ing, and thavkipg you for past favors, 
we remain, 

Very truly yours, 
THE LAWRENCE PUBLISHING CO., 
Per M. L, Lawrence. 

To which Dr. Grant sent the follow- 

ing reply: 
Jackson, Mich., September 2, 1897. 

M. L. Lawrence, Detroit, Mich.: 

Yours of the 1st inst. rec’d. I am 
glad to know that some one can get 
your ears. I notified you by postal card 
the second week after my ad. came 
out in your paper to stop it and send in 
your bill, as orders were overwhelin- 
ing me, and could not fill them all. The 
third week I sent another notice to dis- 
continue my ad., and as yet have heard 
nothing from you until this mail. The 
coutinued ad. has compelled me to an- 
swer a useless number of correspond- 
ents, but have no fault to find with 
its first results. The order of A. M. 
White, of Brockport, N. Y., was 
shipped before receiving his letter of 
complaint, and had he been less hot- 
headed and more judicious the matter 
would have been satisfactorily ad- 
justed. 

I made my quotations on seed wheat 
25 to 30 cents above the common mar- 
ket, viz., when new wheat (common) 
was selling for 68 and 70 cents. I con- 
tinued to fill orders as per quotations 
in your paper, also the Ohio Farmer, 
till it touched $1.01 in our local market, 
when I concluded we could not com- 
pete with the common market, so sent 
out notices to orders that the common 
market had forced a corresponding ad- 
vance upon us, and they could renew 
their orders or I would refund the 
money. It might have been more sat- 
isfactory to have simply written that 
the supply was exhausted (for that 
price), and dumped the seed into the 
common market with less trouble and 
more profit; but it seems my customers 
consider it “business principles” to ad- 
vance the price of a superior article 
of seed, and with this and one other 
exception, are willing to pay the cor- 
responding advance. If you think 
there is any money in raising seed 
wheat, with its care and expense of 
advertising, come out and take jy 
place. I will feed you well, give you 
a good bed and turn the fanning mill 
for you. 


Respectfully yours, 
A, B. GRANT. 


Dr. Grant's contention that his order 
to withdraw his ad. was not observed 
is erroneous. It is true he wrote us 
a postal card during the second week 
to that effect, but it did not reach this 
office until after the ad. had been 
printed. It was stopped at the earliest 
moment possible. 

But the contention of Dr. Grant js 
that as wheat advanced in value he 
was quite right in refusing to keep his 
agreement with the readers of The 
Farmer. To make an anaouncement 
over his own signature that he would 





sell wheat at a certain price, and then 
refuse to do so before he has notitied 


the public that the offer had been with- ! 





drawn, is not only unbusinesslike, but 
it is not fair to the parties who ac- 
cepted his offer. In our judgment the 
acceptance of such an offer constitutes 
a contract which the Doctor is legally 
bound to fulfill. 

Another point: The Doctor thinks he 
has a right to go back on his adver. 
tised promise because the price of 
wheat advanced. He fixed his own 
price for his wheat, and evidently 
thought it would give him a profit. The 
wheat he offered at $1 cost as much as 
the wheat he demanded $1.25 for. He 
had it in his barn, knew its cost, and 
offered it when fully conversant with 
the facts. Any business Man will agree 


“that he was in duty bound to fill all or- 


ders on his advertised terms until he 
had notified the public, by stopping 
his ad., that no more would be sold at 
that price. Since then wheat has fallen 
about 8 to 10 cents per bushel, yet the 
Doctor holds up orders and demands 
the price he put on his seed when 
wheat was $1.01 per bushel instead of 
92 to 94 cents. If it was right to ad- 
vance prices with the market, should 
they not also decline with it? 

The Doctor thinks there 1s no money 
in selling seed wheat. Perhaps he is 
right. But no one compelled him to 
engage in the business or fixed a price 
for him to sell at. He alone is respon- 
sible, and he should be willing to take 
the medicine he prepared for himself 

Since the above was written Mr. 
George McDonald, of Wayne County, 
a reader of The Farmer, called at the 
office and left a postal card which con- 
tained the following: 

Lamb, Mich., September 2, 1897. 
Mr. George McDonald, Wyandotte, Mich.: 

Your order received. I am selling 
the wheat at $1.25 per bu., sacks 12 
cents. If you do not want to pay that 
price, I will return money. 

Yours, 
D. O. LEWIS. 

In The Farmer of August 28, Mr. 
Lewis advertises as follows: 

SEED WHEAT—Dawson’s Golden Chaff, 
$1 per bushel, sacks free. Cash with or- 
der. Seed guaranteed pure. 

D. O. LEWIS, Lamb P. O., Mich. 

Five days afterward, without notice, 
he raises the price 37% cents per 
bushel, and holds the money to see if 
Mr. McDonald could be induced to 
send him some more. This is an out- 
rageous piece of business, and Mr. 
Lewis, if he has any regard for his 
reputation, or values his word, will at 
once do as he agreed to in his adver- 
tisement. 





WHO RECEIVES THE MOST BEX- 
EFIT? 





Assistant Secretary Brigham has 
just returned to Washington from a 
short trip up in New England. “In 
making a speech at Worcester, Mass.,” 
said the colonel, “I was confronted 
with the statement that high prices of 
corn are not the best thing for some 
sections in the West; on the contrary, 
cheap corn was tke best thing for the 
farmers of those sections where corn 
is used for fattening stock and pro- 
ducing milk for sale, as with a cheap 
product the farmers could fatten their 
stock and produce milk more profita- 
bly to themselves than when obliged 
to pay an increased price for feeding 
material. This seemed plausible, at 
first glance,” continued the Secretary, 
“but a little scrutiny discloses a dif- 
ferent actual state of affairs. The less 
the farmers who have corn to sell pro- 
cure for it, the less they themselves 
buy of the necessities and the less 
demand for milk and meat there is 
among those who sell these necessities. 
Thus, these producers do not find so 
good a market for their products when 
the farmers who produce the corn are 
receiving low prices. One class is de- 
pendent upon the other, and if one is 
short of money the effect is quickly 
felt by the other.” 

In his argument we think the Col- 
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onel does not cover all the ground. 
Cheap corn means cheapened produc- 
tion of meats and dairy produtts in 
the eastern States, where many farm- 
ers of necessity buy western corn 
for their live stock. Hence the west- 
ern producers of meats and dairy 
products must meet sharper competi- 
tion when corn is cheap than when it 
is high. Even a State like Michigan 
feeds a good deal of western corn 
when it is cheap, and the products de- 
rived from it compete with those pro- 
duced in the corn States of the West. 
Good prices for corn means good prices 
for products derived from corn, and 
must therefore benefit the western 
grower more than the eastern farmer. 





THE GRADING OF HAY. 


A correspondent inquires as to who 
fixes the grade of hay and for a de- 
scription of the kinds of hay which 
are placed in the various grades. As 
Michigan has a large hay crop this 
Season, a good deal of which will be 
baled and shipped out to eastern mar- 
kets, in answering this correspondent 
we will give the grades under which 
hay is now sold in all the leading mar- 
kets of the country. These grades 
were established at the first annual 
meeting of the National Hay associa- 
tion held January 23, 1895. <A 
study of these grades will be a great 
advantage to farmers in arriving at a 
conclusion as to the value of their 
crop. The grades are as follows: 

Choice Timothy Hay.—Shall be Tim- 
othy not mixed with over one-twenti- 
eth other grasses, properly cured, 
bright natural color, sound and well 
baled. 

No. 1 Timothy Hay.—Shall be Tim- 
othy not more than one-fifth mixed 
with other tame grasses, properly 
cured, good color, sound and. well 
baled. 

No. 3 Timothy Hay.—Shall include 
all hay not good enough for other 
grades, sound and well baled. 

No. 1 Clover Mixed Hay.—Shall be 
Timothy and Clover mixed, with at 
least one-half Timothy, good color, 
sound and well baled. 

No. 2 Timothy Hay.—Shall be Tim- 
othy not good enough for No. 1, not 
over one-third mixed with other tame 
grasses, fair color, sound and well 
baled. 

No. 2 Clover Mixed Hay.—Shall be 
Timothy and Clover mixed, with at 
least one-third Timothy, reasonably 
sound and well baled. 

No. 1 Clover Hay.—Shall be me- 


.dium Clover, not over one-twentieth 


other grasses, properly cured, sound, 
and well baled. 

No. 2 Clover Hay.—Shall be Clover, 
sound, well baled, not good enough for 
No. 1. 

No Grade Hay.—Shall include all 
hay badly cured, musty, stained, 
thrashed, or in any way unsound. 

Choice Prairie Hay.—Shall be Up- 
land hay, of bright color, well cured, 
sweet, sound and reasonably free from 
weeds. 

No. 1 Prairie Hay.—Shall be Upland 
and may contain one-quarter Midland 
of good color, well cured, sweet, sound 
and reasonably free from weeds. 

No. 2 Prairie Hay.—Shall be Upland 
of fair color, or Midland of good color, 
well cured, sweet, sound and reason- 
ably free from weeds. 

No. 3 Prairie Hay.—Shall be Mid- 
land of fair color, or slough of good 
color, well cured, sound and reason- 
ably free from weeds. 

No. 4 Prairie Hay.—Shall include all 
hay not good enough for other grades 
and not caked. 

No Grade Prairie Hay.—Shall  in- 
clude all hay not good enough for 
other grades. 

While some of these grades are not 
grown in this State, their value in the 
market has an influence in determin- 
ing what Michigan hay is worth. 

In this connection ‘we wish to give 
farmers and balers a few words of 
caution. Hay this season, owing to 
its rank growth and the abundance of 
moisture, requires more time to thor- 
oughly cure than usual. Some of the 
early baled has reached this market 
in poor condition, owing to its not be- 


ing properly cured before baling. In 





some instances the hay had become 
moldy and of course its value had 
been very materially lessened. When 
hay reaches the market in such con- 
dition, it affects the value and reputa- 
tion of the whole crop of the State to 
a greater or less extent, as dealers 
and consumers accept it as a sample 
of the yield of that State. We there- 
fore urge farmers and balers, in their 
own interests, as well as that of the 
reputation of the State, to be very sure 
that nothing but sound, well-cured 
hay is shipped out. It will pay to ex- 
ercise care in this particular. 





THE SCRAMBLE IN WHEAT. 
From Our Special English Correspondent. 

This last week has been a time long 
to be remembered in the corn markets 


of England. Go where you would, 
wheat has been on the brain and the 
sole topic of exchange. The remarka- 
ble advance in the price of wheat, with 
the inevitable increase in the charge 
for the bread loaf, has as yet hardly 
been realized by the English house- 
holder. In trade circles, however, the 
subject has been keenly discussed. Mr. 
Seth Taylor, who is the largest im- 
porter of wheat in the United King- 
dom, is of opinion that no panic equal 
to the present has taken place for 40 
years. The present price of flour, as 
fixed by the London Flour Millers’ As- 
sociation, is $15.12 per sack of 280 
pounds. From June 14 until July 19, 
little more than a month ago, the price 
was $11.50. A year ago the price was 
under $10. 

Many are the reasons assigned for 
the advance. The large purchases of 
wheat being made on the continent do 
not, in the opinion of many London 
consumers, account for the rapid ad- 
vance. They attribute it rather to 
“market rigging.” They freely allege 
that the quotations in the English 
market were first raised by American 
influence. This news was then cabled 
across the Atlantic and brought about 
a further advance on the part of the 
Chicago sellers. But, it seems to me, 
the cause of the scramble is well de- 
fined in the current issue of the Mark 
Lane Express wlien it says: 

“The difficulty is due to millers having 
been deluded by the glowing accounts of 
the crops in America and the continuance 
of fine weather in this country. In antic- 
ipation of being able to buy at a low price 
at the fall of the year they allowed their 
stock of wheat to run exceptionally low. 
In the meantime the crops in Central 
Europe turned out to be poor, and in 
France, owing to the succession of bad 
weather, ithe wheat yield was practically 
nil. Indeed, it has proved to be the worst 
year for wheat that France has experi- 
enced for years. All the wheat that Rus- 
sia can spare ‘has been bought in the 
Mediterranean, and consequently there is, 
only one big market open to England and 
France. Hence the scramble. If the 
French crop had turned out all right the 
American supply would have been ample, 
and the anticipations of the English mil- 
lers would probably have been justified, 
but the demand created by France, | to- 
gether with the requirements of ithe Eng- 
lish miller, have taxed the distributing 
agencies in America, and an increase in 
prices was inevitable. The rise in prices 
was all the more noticeable because of its 
suddenness, and additional circumstances 
conspired to accentuate it. Coincident 
with a report that the wheat yield in 
Northwest America was not turning out 
as good as had been expected, came a 
break-up of the weather in this country, 
and the outlook becoming gloomier than 
ever, the price of wheat leaped up an- 
other three or four shillings. The rush 
for wheat is still going on, and the price 
may rise to a much higher figure than it 
is at the present time. On the other 
hand, it is _ no means certain that the 
Northwest American crops have belied ex- 
pectations, and should the yield be good 
the prices may become normal. The Eng- 
lish crops have turned out ‘fairly well, 
and this is something in our favor. The 
failure of the French crops has height- 
ened the price of bread materially, and 
in Paris the 4-lb. loaf fetches as much as 
10d. It is thought that in the course of 
the next three weeks the market will set- 
tle down, but it is considered highly im- 
probable that wheat will touch anything 
like the bottom figures of this summer. 

At the present moment there are not 
wanting unmistakable indications that 
the world’s wheat crop is further be- 
low tlie average than even last year’s. 
The latest and most reliable estimates 
of this year’s crop in Europe, America 
and India compare as follows with the 
results of the previous six years, the 
figures being in thousands of quarters, 
000 omitted: 
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As before stated, France, after three 
good seasons, has reaped a very poor 
crop, and Italy, Austria, Roumania and 
Sulgaria have likewise reaped poor 
crops. The whole European crop is 
probably 25,000,000 quarters less than 
last year. The world’s visible supply 
on August 1 was 5,250,000 quarters be- 
low the corresponding period last year, 
and only about half that of the year 
preceding, as the following figures will 
show: 
World’s Visible Supply on August 1. 
rs. 








One naturally asks in times like 
these, what of the future? Will the 
prices last? In the principal English 
markets yesterday 36s to 37s 6d per 
quarter was paid. One fact, however, 
is plain enough, namely, that a good 
deal of speculative dealing has gone to 
assist the natural rise which follows 
upon the shrinkage of this year’s sup- 
plies. There is undoubtedly something 
of the kind in our markets, though the 
tendency here at first was to treat 
American operations with a healthy 
skepticism. An extremely sober view is 
taken of the present situation by a 
large Yorkshire miller, who denies that 
there is reason for any very pessimis- 
tic view of the world’s harvest, and 
predicts an early collapse of the boom. 
Perhaps the worst feature of the boom 
is that it has come while little new 
English wheat is on the market. The 
weather lately has been wet and hin- 
dered harvesting operations consider- 
ably, and if the collapse be sudden 
most of our farmers will miss their 
chance of benefiting by it. The price 
of bread has been raised all round 
from 1c to 2c per 4-Ib. loaf. 


Yorkshire. AGRICOLA, 





Ranche and Range is a paper pub- 
lished at Seattle, Washington. It is 
not much to look at, but represents a 
great constituency according to its an- 
nouncement. It is published, its edi- 
torial columns say, “in the interests of 
the farmers, horticulturists and stock- 
men of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah and British Columbia,” 
which, we presume, includes the Klon- 
dyke gold region, the Chilkoot Pass, 
and the open polar sea around the 
north pole. Its editorial utterances 
are as breezy as the limitless country 
it represents. Here is a short one: 

Dollar wheat! 

Hops looking up! 

Sheep on the jump! 

Wool climbing! 

Oats and corn on the raise! 

Horses in godd demand! 

Gold coming in by the shipload from 
Alaska! 

Fifty million dollars for our wheat 
crop! 

Lumber camps busy! 

Factories humming! 

Prosperity and progress for the great 
Northwest. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan, 
The large floral hall on the fair 
grounds at Lapeer was burned last 
Monday night. 


Miss Millie Comstock, a member of a 
prominent Owosso family, committed 
suicide last Sunday morning by wrap- 
ping herself in a blanket which had 
been saturated with kerosene and set- 
ting it on fire. She was fatally burned 
before help could reach her. 


The cucumber fields are doing well 
again after the hail. Nearly 1,000 bush- 
els of pickles are being taken in daily, 
at the works here. This industry is 
growing and is helping farmers and 
others, by giving work at picking, 
ete.—Bargor Breeze. 

Fire at midnight, Wednesday of last 
week, destroyed all of the village of 
Berlin, twelve miles from Grand Rap- 
ids. The blaze started in a blacksmith 
shop and spread through the hotel, 
burning feur stores and a number of 
homes. Total loss, $8,000; only partially 
insured. 

The large livery stable of A. H. 
Holmes in Ann Arbor was destroyed 
by fire last Saturday. It was the worst 
fire Ann Arbor has had for some years. 
The entire livery outfit was burned 
and twenty-one horses were cremated. 
The loss is $12,000 and the stable will 
be rebuilt. 


Dairy and Food Commissioner Gros- 
venor in his latest bulletin, exposes a 
firm of vinegar manufacturers of St. 
Louis, Mo., and warns Michigan deal- 
ers not to handle that firm’s goods as 
he considers it impossible for them to 
do so without violating the vinegar law 
of this State. 


Reports of the discovery of rich gold 
deposits in the vicinity of Lake Wawa 
last week has created considerable ex- 
citement throughout the State, and 
parties of prospectors are flocking to 
that region in great numbers. The 
shores of Lake Wawa are said to be 
dotted with tents and good-sized min- 
ing camps have already sprung into ex- 
istence. 


Potatoes promise to bring a good 
price this year. One farmer reports 
that he had an offer to contract his po- 
tatees at 40 cents per bushel and re- 
fused. It is expected the crop will be 
searce on account of the bug which it 
has been almost impossible to keep 
from the vines, notwithstanding hun- 
dreds of pounds of paris green have 
been used.—Oakland Co. Post. 





General. 
The total exports for the month of 
July were valued at $69,725,770. 


Yellow fever has broken out in 
Ocean Springs, Miss., and the city is 
declared to be in quarantine. 


Seth Low, the prominent eastern 
educator, has been nominated for 
mayor of Greater New York and has 
signified his willingness to accept. 


An epidemic of tuberculosis is re- 
ported among the employes and eat- 
tle, sheep and hogs at Kansas Agricul- 
tural College. 


Gen. James G. Longstreet, the noted 
southern leader during the late war, 
was married to Miss Ellen Dortsch, at 
Atlanta, Ga., last Wednesday. 


Advices from Washington state that 
Mr. S. N D. North, of Boston, has 
been selected and will soon be ap- 
pointed superintendent of the next cen- 
sus. 


Mrs. John Drew, the famous actress, 
died at her summer home near New 
York last week. She was 77 years of 
age and had a long and successful ¢a- 
reer on the stage. 


A fearful explosion of nitro-glycer- 
ine at Cygnet, O., last Tuesday even- 
ing resulted in the death of six per- 
sons and the destruction of about $3,- 
000 worth of property. 


Consul-General Fitzhugh Lee re- 
turned to this country from Cuba dur- 
ing the early part of the present week, 
he having been granted a leave of ab- 
sence by the state department. It is 
not yet known whether he will return 
to Havana. 


A corporation has been formed for 
the purpose of building a great ship 
canal and railway through Florida for 
the purpose of connecting the Atlantic 
with the gulf. The corporation will be 
known as the Florida Trans-Peninsula 
Ship Canal Company, and its capital is 
$25,000,000. 


The trustees and faculty of Brown 
University have united in petitioning 
President Andrews to remain at the 
head of the institution. It is probable 
that he will consent to do so for a 
time at least, although it is well known 
that he has decided to become presi- 
dent of the new Cosmopolitan Univer- 
sity which John Brisben Walker has 
decided to found. 


Warrants charging embezzlement 
have been issued for the arrest of 
Charles M. Charnley, of Chicago, for 
fifteen years treasurer of the Presby- 
terian beard of aid for colleges and 
academies. The American Surety Com- 
pany caused the warrants to issue, and 
alleges that Mr. Charnley has con 
fessed to a shortage of $50,000, the 
trust funds contributed for educationa] 
institutions having been used in specu- 
lations on the board of trade. 





THE Portland Manufacturing Co., of Portland, 
Michigan, are the sole manufacturers of Terriff’s 
Perfect Washing Machine, which has met with 
great success, which is due solely to the fact that 
they guarantee their washer todo the work just 
as represented and in case any purchaser should 
be in the least dissatisfied the Company will gladly 





refund their money. Not only has their excellent 
invention brought ease and economy into over one 
hundred thousand homes, but many agents have 
received prodigal returns by handling their wash- 
er. The sale of this washeris very profitable to 
agents, and the manufacturers can refer you to 
hundreds that have made small fortunes handling? 
it, and it will be tothe interest of those wishing 
profitable employment to write to this concern for 
proofs backing up their guarantee and statements . 
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Ehe Pousehold. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. E. ROCK- 
WOOD, FLINT, MICH. 

We should be pleased to have any of our 
readers who take an interest in household 
topics, send in their views and opinions updn 
any subject which is under discussion, or which 
th wish discussed. The invitation is gen- 
— and we hope to see it accepted by many. 
Address ajl letters for The Household to Mrs. 
Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
BROKEN IDOLS. 


“Come here, little one, what’s the matter? 
Tell me why you are grieving so? 

You tore Dolly’s side and the sawdust 
Surprised you and caused your woe! 
There, baby, we'll mend poor dolly, 

And sew up the seam in her back, 

And we must replace all the filling, 

Else she would some muscle lack, 








Here is the whole dolly, now, pet, 

Hold her so, and we’ll rock her to sleep. 
Now listen, and mamma will tell you 
Why sometimes we grown people weep. 
We love our own worldly idols, 

But place them above worldly sin. 

Then when by chance they are tested, 
And show all earth’s dross within, 


We draw back in sorrow, my darling, 

And wish that it wasn’t so. 

But they weren’t to us what they seemed, 

Their friendship and love was but show. 

Still, we bind up our broken idols, 

To look at while night’s shadows creep, 
a we sigh for ideals that vanished— 

Bless the cnild, if she isn’t asleep! 

HORACE D. CLINTON. 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





A TALK WITH PROSPECTIVE MOTHERS. 

At no time during her life is a young 
woman in greater need of kind, whole- 
some advice and the counsel of an 
older woman than during the months 
preceding the birth of her first child. 
Yet so sensitive does she feel, so deli- 
cate about speaking to any one regard- 
ing herself that she very likely will 
keep the fact of her condition a secret 
just as long as she can and when con- 
cealment is no longer possible will shut 
herself up, making no confidential ad- 
vances which might give her friends 
an opportunity of talking with her 
about herself. 

I believe there is altogether too 
much false modesty concerning this 
matter. Why should there be so much 
hesitation in speaking of the birth of 
a child? It would certainly be a 
source of great help and consolation to 
the young wife during the pre-natal 
period if she would avail herself of the 
opportunity of talking freely with 
some experienced friend (not such as 
A. H. J. told us of a short time ago). 
One’s own mother is the best possible 
counsellor at such a_ time, but not 
every girl has a mother. 

There is a great mistake in the edu- 
cation and training of our young 
women when they are allowed to grow 
up and marry with the false ideas con- 
cerning maternity which the majority 
of them possess. From the time a girl 
is old enough to be told concerning 
the wonderful mysteries of her being 
(and this ought certainly to be at the 
age of 10), she should be taught to 
prepare herself for the possibilities of 
motherhood. Then when the time 
comes that she marries she will look 
forward to the privilege of bestowing 
life in an altogether different manner 
than she will if all her life she has 
been left in ignorance of the blessed- 
ness of it and shown only the disagree- 
able and painful part and led to con- 
sider motherhood as something to be 


avoided by every possible means. 
eee 


One of the first things for the pros- 
pective mother to do is to rid herself 
of the idea that because of her con- 
dition she must isolate herself from the 
rest of humanity. No doubt she will 
imagine that “everybody will notice 
it,” when nine times out of ten if she 
goes out as usual no one will be the 
wiser. Super-sensitiveness is unwise, 
but perhaps not always unavoidable to 
persons of certain temperament. 

The next thing is to bring to the res- 
cue one’s good sense, and, instead of 
being unhappy, be glad, Remember 





that in a great measure your own train 
of thought and conduct during these 
pre-natal months will determine the 
disposition and inherent traits of your 
child. Let your thoughts concerning 
it be those of welcome; remember it is 
from no choice or volition of its own 
that it is called into being. You owe 
it to your unborn child to bear it lov- 
ingly during the time when its little 
life is being sustained within your 
own. 

It is a blessed, a God-given privilege 
to be the creator of an immortal soul, 
and should be so considered. There is 
implanted within the breast of every 
true wife a desire which makes itself 
known at some time during her life, 
to become a mother, and it is greatly 
to be regretted that so many girls 
marry with the determination to avoid 
maternity at any cost. 

* * & 

I know how trying are the first few 
months. There is bodily illness, fre- 
quently, and, ofttimes, the feeling of 
rebellion and dread of the coming or- 
deal. Yet after all it will soon be over, 
the pain will be forgotten in the joy 
which comes to every mother, no mat- 
ter how rebellious beforehand, with 
the sound of her baby’s voice all the 
love of her mother nature gushes forth 
at the cry which announces that there 
is another human being in the world 
—her baby. 

Now, I hope no foolish young wife 
will get the idea into her head that she 
doesn’t want the baby which is com- 
ing. Why, my dear, you don’t realize 
yet how you will love it. And yet you 
should do so even from the beginning 
of the little life. Every day that 
passes should strengthen the bonds of 
love which unite your life with the 
tiny one which you bear beneath your 
heart. Oh, let me counsel you to love 
it from the first. Believe me, when 
the years have come and gone you 
will be glad to feel that you did so. 

“Oh, but it is so soon; 1 wanted to 
enjoy myself awhile first,” is the moan 
of many young wives. Very true, but 
since it is as it is how much better to 
make the best of it rather than spend 
the time in useless repining to the 
harm of both yourself and child. Be 
cheerful, be happy, and all will be 
well. 





FALSE ECONOMY. 





I doubt if there is a class of people 
upon earth who practices true economy 
as frequently and as wisely as do the 
women who live upon farms. Yet 
sometimes they err. It is regarding 
the rare “sometimes” I speak, the 
times when the faithful wife, mother, 
sister, or daughter has, in striving to 
be frugal, really been wasteful. 

First case of false economy: over- 
work. It may not be extravagant to 
hire help in the house. To do the 
spring housecleaning, the weekly 
washing, or the sewing yourself may 
seem commendatory. Nay, it may ap- 
pear, at first sight, to be your duty. 
But if you are overtaxing your 
strength and running the risk of seri- 
ous injury to your health, you are not 
practicing economy. The expense of 
a fit of illness may be more than the 
amount saved by your doing the work 
yourself, not to speak of your suffer- 
ing or the uneasiness of your family 
and friends. Hiring work done is not 
the only remedy that can be applied in 
this case. There is the heroic one of not 
doing so much. Simplify your sewing 
and the ironing will be less. Serve 
fresh fruit instead of pies and pud- 
dings. Teach your boys to take care 
of their own room and to help you in 
other ways. 

Another leak in the farmer’s purse 
is the attempt to economize in case of 
real sickness. Remember that a sound 
body can hardly be considered sec- 
ondary to a clean heart or a clear head. 
Indeed, the two last depend so much 
on the first that it is hard to consider 
them as disconnected. When illness 
comes, and it will come into every 
home, don’t try to economize by dos- 
ing the patient with everything pre- 
scribed by the neighbors, neither neg- 
lect the matter until it is too late, If 





you know exactly what the trouble is, 
know the proper remedies, and have 
them, do not hesitate to treat the case 
yourself. If not, summon your fam- 
ily physician. A few visits may pre- 
vent a long illness. If his skill proves 
in vain, still, in the dark days of grief, 
you may be spared the awful thought 
that life might have been spared had 
the proper’ measures’ been taken. 
There are many patent medicines ad- 
vertised to cure everything from tooth- 
ache to consumption. But it is false 
economy to experiment with so val- 
uable a possession as health. The 
medicines may be good in their place, 
yet the very opposite of what you 
need. 

Again, it is a mistake to always buy 


the cheapest articles in the market.. 


Yes, I know all about the times when 
this must be done. Then, like your- 
self, I do it with the best grace pos- 
sible. I mean the time when you 
saved forty cents by paying a penny 
less a yard for a bolt of muslin and in- 
vested the said forty cents in material 
for a tidy when you already had seven- 
teen tidies. It did not pay. Neither 
does it pay to buy the cheapest grades 
of tea, coffee or spices. In buying a 
wool dress, it is economy to get a piece 
of good goods, and this can only be 
done by paying a fair price. The same 
is true regarding carpets and bedding. 

It is not frugality to expect the farm 
to produce everything for the table. A 
change will be relished. You may 
think it extravagant to buy a dozen 
bananas for the Sunday’s dessert, but 
the material you used in making ice 
cream would have bought the fruit, 
and your work would have been saved. 
Scalloped oysters or salmon may seem 
beyond your purse. The plump young 
chickens you cooked instead would 
have paid for either. 

It is a false economy that leads one 
to do without things that one’s nature 
craves. No, I am not counciling ex- 
travagance. Debt stands way up near 
the head in my calendar of sins. The 
things you cannot afford you must not 
have; settle that once for all. I mean 
the things within your re.ch, the 
things that you fear your indulgence in 
may prevent your becoming rich or 
noted for your housewifely accom- 
plishments. 

What are these things? One is rest. 
When tired give yourself the treat of 
ten minutes absolute cessation from 
toil. If it were possible to also rest 
your mind, stop thinking, the benefit 
would be increased. Don’t sew all the 
evening. If only for a half hour, sit 
with folded hands, enjoying the com- 
panionship of those around you. 

Read. What? The newspapers, one 
good magazine, the household depart- 
ment of an agricultural paper, and, at 
least, ten books each year, and the Bi- 
ble. Don’t look so tragical. You may 
not be able to buy ten new books. 
Well, re-read some of the old ones or 
borrow of your neighbor. Remember 
the paper-bound books. “Beside the 
Bonnie Briar Bush” can be bought for 
fifteen ¢ents. 

Enjoy yourself. It is the worst of 
false economy that shuts out joy and 
love from daily living. Be happy be- 
cause you have made someone else 
happy. If you must economize regard- 
ing these matters, deny yourself 
frowns, hurries, worries, and cross 
words. 

HOPE DARING. 





THE HOUSEHOLD APPRECIATED. 





The Household is very much appre- 
ciated in my home, : 1d I, like the oth- 
ers, find great com + and help in 
perusing its columns. 1 especially en- 
joy the “Chats with Farmers’ Wives.” 

This has been an exceptionally busy 
season with me, and I have not had 
time to contribute to the Household 
as I would have liked. We have been 
repairing our house, so as to have it 
more convenient, and I find my time 
has been very limited for writing, but 
now, as the work is nearly finished, I 
take a little time to write. I, for one, 
welcome Burdock No. 1 to the House- 
hold, and hope she will come again; 
also the young lady who signed her- 
self, “A New Friend.” How my heart 
fills with sympathy toward her in the- 
loss of her dear mother—the dearest 
earthly friend a girl can have. I, too, 
know how deeply she feels her sorrow; 
for I lost my dear mother not long ago. 

What an excellent chat Mrs. Rock- 
wood gave us on the subject, “Back- 
ward, Turn Backward!” 

I was glad she gave us a description 
of her home and work; I think she 
must be a very busy housewife. 

What has become of Mrs. Grace? 
T have missed her good letters of late, 


I hope the different opinions on church- 
going have not frightened her away. 

To #hose who have a great deal of 
ironing to do, especially in the heated 
season, try folding a piece of old com- 
fortable and place it where you stand 
while ironing. It will rest your feet a 
great deal, and they will not get so 
tired. 

I close with sending a good coffee 
eake recipe, which we like very much. 
I have tried some of the contributed 
recipes, and think them excellent. 

Jackson, Co. M. E. S. Cc. 

(You didn’t send the recipe for cof- 
fee cake, after all, M. E. S. C.—Ed.) 





A CONFESSION. 





I have often thought, when reading 
the Household, that if I could only 
write such good letters as this one or 
that one I would surely do so. But J 
never can, so I will say a few words, 
anyway. If it finds the waste basket, 
all right. 

After breakfast this morning, while 
still at the table, I picked up The 


Farmer of August 21, and, of 
course, turned to the Household. 
I read the chat first. The first 
part was all right; but when 


I came to the second part I felt guilty. 
for I thought Mrs. Rockwood was talk- 
ing at me, as that is just one of my 
capers. Well, all 1 have got to say 
about it is: 1 think the resting speil 
is needed, in my case anyway. And 
I have seen a good many other tired 
mothers that needed it, too. What 
mother with little ones to wait on— 
and husband, too—can rest any while 
she eats? She is just as tired as she 
was before she sat down to the table. 
1 find I can work much better if I sit 
a few minutes after meals; and it is 
always my way to pick up a paper, for 
I think the mind needs rest as well 
as the body. Another thing I do that 
I suppose will shock some of our read- 
ers. I read while I am churning. I 
think the butter comes quicker—too 
quick sometimes. 

I would like to know how Hulda Per- 
kins prepares that dish for supper from 
the milk that runs out of the cans 
while canning corn. 

This letter is quite long for the first 
one, but I would like to tell the tired 
sisters my way of washing. I use 
washing fluid made this way: One 
pound sal soda, half pound of lime 
(slaked or unslaked), and five quarts of 
water. Boil five or ten minutes, let it 
settle and pour into a jug or other re- 
ceptacle. Soak clothes over night in 
clear water. Put water over to boil 
them in, with one teacupful fluid. Let 
it get hot, wring out clothes, soap well 
and boil half an hour. While they are 
boiling I wash my dishes. Rub lightly 
and rinse well. Put colored clothes to 
soak in the sudsing water while rins- 
ing and hanging up the white ones; 
then wash in usual way. 

AUNTIE B 

(Circumstances alter cases, Auntie 
B., and every one knows best how they 
can best do their work. In your place 
the rest is undoubtedly needed before 
beginning work after dinner, but it al- 
ways seems to me much harder to go 
to work after sitting half an hour than 
to go about it as soon as the meal is 
finished, and rest afterward.—Ed.) 





HIRED GIRLS AND TRAINING 
HUSBANDS. 





I would like to say a word about the 
hired girl. Like everything else, there 
are two sides to the question. A hired 
girl should be treated with as much re- 
spect and kindness as we would wish 
our daughters to receive if they were 
thrown upon the world. A good deal 
depends on a girl herself how she is 
treated. She must try to please as well 
as to be pleased. 

I would like to say a word, too, about 
the training of husbands (and wives as 
well). Mothers should do all in their 
power to train their children so they 
will be all that is wished for in the 
home; but if they fail, do not blame the 
mother for not training her child prop- 
erly. Many a mother’s heart has ached 
to see the child she has done her best 
to teach properly, grow up to be a 
slovenly man or woman. Many a poor 
old father has bowed his head in shame 
at the son he has reared so tenderly 
and carefully. A child’s disposition can 
not always be bent to our will—when 
they get old enough to get away from 
father and mother they will do as they 
please. I know a man who will per- 
sist in spitting on the floor. If his wife 
says anything about it, no matter how 
kindly, he will spit again and say it 





is his house, and if he wants to spit 


, 08 the floor he will do it, He was not 
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brought up that way. He neglects 
splitting wood, and his wife has to 
split about half of it. There never was 
a better man than his father to keep 
wood split, and he carried it into the 
house, too. 

Now, dear writers and readers, do 
not lay the blame on the poor old 
father and mother, if their child does 
not turn out a model man or woman. 
The old adage, “the way the twig is 
bent so is the tree inclined,’ does not 
always prove true. 

Gratiot Co. 


ne 
FOR THE MEDICINE CLOSET. 


GIPSY. 





Cholera Cure:—One ounce tincture of 
opium, one ounce tincture capsicum 
(red pepper), one ounce peppermint, one 
ounce rhubarb, one ounce camphor. 
Dose—I'ifteen to twenty drops for an 
adult, five to ten for a child, one drop 
for an infant, every hour until relief is 
afforded. Shake the bottle before tak- 
ing. For dysentery, cholera morbus, 
cholera infantum, chronic diarrhoea, 
sudden cramps, summer complaint, ac- 
companied with griping pains with or 
without vomiting. This is sometimes 
ealled “The Sun Cholera Cure,” be- 
cause first printed in the New York 
Sun, and it has been printed and re- 
printed many times, and should be 
printed many more times until every 
household in the land is convinced of 
its value and persuaded to get a bottle. 
One lady who is subject to sudden and 
severe cramps finds instant relief from 
its use, and doctors’ medicines have 
been discarded. Another person af- 
flicted with chronic diarrhoea finds in 
this remedy greater relief than in all 
the doctors’ prescriptions, laudanum, 
ete., that have been administered in 
thirty years. For cholera infantum call 
a doctor promptly and follow his ad- 
vice, as there may be complications, 
and the child is unable to describe 
symptoms. It has been found safe to 
give this in connection with doctors’ 
medicines, not at the same hour, but 
between times, in severe cases of chol- 
era infantum. 

Liniment:—One-half cup skunk’s or 
hen’s oil, one tablespoonful turpentine, 
one tablespoonful camphor. For rheu- 
matism apply to affected parts, rub- 
bing gently for a few moments. For 
colds apply to chest and throat. We 
use this simple but effective liniment 
for the domestic animals, also in cases 
of swelling and inflammation. 

Howell Liniment:—One quart good 
cider vinegar, one pint turpentine, 
whites of three eggs well beaten, two 
ounces table salt, two ounces sugar of 
lead. After this is thoroughly mixed, 
add slowly, stirring constantly, one 
ounce oil of vitriol. This recipe was 
given me by a minister’s wife who ree- 
ommended it very highly for rheuma- 
tism, as she had tested it and found it 
promptly beneficial. 

For Sore Throat:—Fifteen drops 
phenic acid in one quart water. Gar- 
gle the throat three or four times a day 
for common sore throat and for pre- 
vention of diphtheria. Shake the bottle 
well and swallow a little of the solu- 
tion. Phenie acid is rectified carbolic 
acid, and if it cannot be procured, use 
a half teaspoonful of carbolic acid in- 


stead. 
NINA BELLE. 





FROM A BUSY HOUSEWIFE. 





How time flies! We just nicely get 
ready for one season, and another 
comes crowding along, bringing more 
sewing and extra work of every kind, 
We get our summer sewing done just 
in time to commence making thicker 
and warmer clothing for winter. 

I am the mother of three children, 
but their grandma does the most of 
the sewing for them. I don’t see how 
any woman on a farm can do all the 
housework, and perhaps sewing for 
six or eight. (I don’t wonder there are 
So many broken down, sickly farm- 
ers’ wives, when so much is expected 
of them.) Then there are quite often 
some city friends to entertain through 
the busy days; that has been our ex- 
perience this summer. We had a 
man and wife from the city those two 
fearfully hot weeks, and in haying be- 
Sides; but a farmer’s wife can stand 
most everything, or some seem tv 
think she ean. 

But for all the hard work there is 
on the farm I would not change 
places with any city lady I know of. 

I did so much enjoy the peep at our 
editor’s home life, and wish more of 
the sisters would give one day’s ex- 
berience in their homes. I think it 
helps us to know that others are hav- 
ing the same trials and troubles as 
ourselves. 





hold are enjoying the fragrance and 
beauty of sweet peas this autumn? 
Mine are “just too pretty for any- 
thing,” as the school girl would say. 

I have not forgotten my promise to 
tell how to raise verbenas, but I will 
leave that for another time, as I have 
stayed too long already. There are 
many of our old friends that are keep- 
ing silent too long. I hope they have 
not quite forgotten the Household. 

Romeo. M. K. 

(I am glad you have flowers, M. K., 
for I think they do what nothing else 
can to brighten the home and help us 
to forget our hard labor.—Ed.) 


CEREAL COFFEE. 





An inquiry for this preparation has 
been received. The following has 
been used with satisfaction in the ed- 
itor’s family. It agrees with dyspep- 
tics better than the regular coffee. It 
may be used alone or with an equal 
amount of the ground berry. Steep in 
the usual manner. 

Two quarts wheat bran, one quart 
corn meal, one-half cup molasses, three 
eggs. Mix all together thoroughly 
with the hands, rubbing free from 
lumps, then brown in a hot oven to a 
dark, rich color, being careful not to 
burn it. 


CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 








Pineapple Pudding.—One cup sugar, 
four eggs, one cup cream, one pine- 
ayple grated. Beat the butter and 
sugar to a cream, add the beaten yolks 
of the eggs, then the pineapple and 
cream, and lastly the beaten whites. 
whipped in lightly. Bake with under 
crust only. 

Baked Egg Plant:—Select large 
fruit; cut through, score deeply with » 
sharp knife, being careful not to break 
the skin, place skin downward, closely 
packed in dripping pan, adding half a 
cup of water, slightly salted; when 
baked tender remove to a platter, and 
butter each piece. Pepper lightly. This 


is a nice dish. 
-_——_——so 


Oxalic acid may be relied upon to rid 
one’s finger nails of stains when all 
else fails. Five cents’ worth of the 
crystals will last a long time. Place 
a few of these in the palm of one hand, 
add a little water and dip the tips of 
the fingers of the other hand in it. 
Then reverse the operation. If any 
discolorations remain wet the point of 
a toothpick or any splinter of wood in 
the solution and rub it under the nails. 
This substance is a rank poison and 
should be kept out of the reach of 
children. It will also remove stains 
from table linen if these be dipped in 
it. Rinse thoroughly afterward. 








HOW THE BOYS SURPRISED UN- 
CLE DOOLEY. 





Uncle Dooley is one as never lets on 
he’s surprised at nothing. No matter 
what yer tell him he teks it as carm- 
ly as if it was nuthin’ out o’ the com- 
mon. I don’t like a man to act like 
that. I think it’s mean. When I 
tell anybody a serprizing tale T expecks 
‘em to be astonished. I expecks ’em 
to say, “Bless me!” or “law-sakes 
alive!” or “you don’t say!’ A person 
as says nuthin’, I’ve no use for. 

Uncle Dooley says it’s wimmin as 
does that there. ’Taint offen I’m put 
out by him, ’cause I’ve found him out. 
But some o’ the boys ecain’t abide him. 
When they told him his aunt’s house 
was afire, all he said was, “he reck- 
oned it ‘ud ha’ to burn.” And when 
Sam Thomas’ cow died, he ony said he 
reckoned Sam ud’ ha’ to get another. 
I don’t call that bein’ neighborly, let 
alone actin’ like a gentleman. 

You could tell he was a bit conceited 
from his acting like that there. No- 
body but a man as thought a dea] of 
hisself ’ud do a thing like that. 

But, my stars! we’ve surprised him 
this week. The boys planned it weeks 
ago. 

You see Uncle Dooley prides hisself 
on getting up some big vegertable mar- 
rows for the exhibition. He thinks he 
can grow ’em better nor anybody else, 
and I’m ready to allow as he does grow 
some big uns. Well, we'd pass his 
place and look over the fence, and say 
they was getting big as usual, and we 
supposed he’d get the first prize again, 
and such like. And he'd look that 
kinder sour as though he didn’t care 
whether they did or not. That was all 
his artfulness, for he was bustin’ with 
pride inside. 

But, my. stars; what a serprize the 
boys gin him! 

These marrers was most awful big. 
They lay among their leaves like 
pumpkins more than wmarrers, Liquid 


manure was what he used. I reckon. 
Anyhow they was twice as big as any- 
body else’s. 

But, lawks! Pride must have a fall! 
How well them boys managed it! It 
was Tim Jenkins as put ’em up to it. 
Tim is at an electric works in the city. 
and came home for a week’s holidays. 
It was him as done it. What’d he do 
but get six small dynamite cartridges, 
and bore holes with a center bit in the 
six biggest marrers. Then he put in 
the cartridges, and connecks ’em with 
a ’lectric wire as reached to the tother 
side of Uncle Dooley’s big garding. 
Well, the word was passed around, and 
half the village was looking over his 
fence that evening. 

“My! they’re big ’uns,” Says one. 

“Uncle’s sure o’ the prize this year,” 
says another. 

“T can’t tell how he does it,” says a 
third. ‘ 

All the time Uncle Dooley was mak- 
in’ as though he was tired of hearing 
these remarks passed. He smoked his 
pipe, and looked horty. It was nuts to 
him to hear the naybours praising his 
marrers. 

There must ha’ been sixteen of us 
looking over his fence, when, bang! 
went the first cartridge. Tim Jenkins 
had connected the switch, and it acted 
like a charm. 

“Hello!” says one, “why, they’re 
busting theirselves, Uncle Dooley.” 

“One’s no matter,” says he, “I’ve had 
‘em that way afore.” 

Which was a downright lie. 

The words was no sooner outen his 
mouth than bang went the second 
cartridge, and blew another big marrer 
to smithereens. 

“Good gracious, Uncle Dooley! What 
the dooce is the matter with your mar- 
rers?’ I yells. 

, “Just¢a bit overripe,”’ he says, carm- 
y. 

But when No. 3, 4, 5 and 6 went off 
in quick succession, I can tell you I 
never saw flabbergastedness grow on a 
man’s face like it grew on Uncle Doo- 
ley’s. Him keeping it back so long; 
when it did tek him it did him up. 
The last two marrers was the biggest, 
and they flew all to pieces with a re- 
port like a cannon. One o’ the pieces 
hit Uncle Dooley plump on the nose. 
That seemed to finish him. His eyes 
was nearly starting outen his head. 
Talk about serprize! After looking 
like a luny for half a second he reeled 
over and fell flat on his face in a faint- 
ing fit. 

Yes, I rather reckoned he was ser- 
prized for wunst. P’raps he’ll be a bit 
more agreeable now. 

Of course we loosed his collar, and 
doused his head with cold water. But 
pleased was not the word for our feel- 
in’s! We was simply delighted. 








When Writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 


Free to our Readers—The New Cure for Kidney 
and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, ete. 
_ As stated in our last issue the new botan- 
ical discovery, Alkavis. is proving a won- 
derful curative in all diseases caused by 
Uricacid in the blood, or disordered action 
of the Kidneys and Urinary Organs. The 
New York World publishes the remarkable 
case of Rev. A. C. Darling, minister of the 
gospel at North Constantia, New York, 
cured iy) Alkavis, when, as he says himself, 
he had lost faith inmanand medicine, and 
was preparing himself for certain death. 
Similar testimony to this wonderful new 
remedy comes from others,including many 
ladies suffering from disorders peculiar to 
womanhood. TheChurch Kidney Cure Co., 
of No. 418 Fourth Avenue, New York,who 
so far are itsonly importers, areso anxious 
to prove its value that for the sake of intro- 
duction they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepared by mail to every reader of 
‘THE MicHIGAN FARMER who is a Sufferer 
from any form of Kidney or Bladder dis- 
order, Bright's Disease, Tamestions, Drop- 
sy, Gravel, Pain in Back, Female Com- 
plaints, or other aftliction due to improper 
action of the Kidneys or Urinary Organs. 
We advise all Sufferers tosend their names 
and address to the company and receive the 
Alkavig free. To prove its wonderful 





In the SEPTEMBER 
Lapies’ Home JourNAL 


“When Henry Clay Said 


Farewell to the Senate”’ 
(Tllustrated) 


Dwight L. Moody’s 
Bible Class 


Mrs. Bottome’s History of 
The King’s Daughters 


One Dollar a Year Ten Cents a Copy 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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to wash as clean as can be PG 

done on the washboard, aN 

even tothewristbandsand € _— 
collar of the dirtiest shirt, \ -———)\ 
and with much more ease. \S ior 
This applies to Terriff’s wth R = 


Perfect Washer, which 
will be sent on trial at 
wholesale price. If not 
satisfactory, money will 
be refunded. Agents 
wanted. For exclusive 
territory, terms & prices, SSS 


write Portland Mfg. Co.,Box 101 


ONLY $18 
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Michigan Farmer One Year Only $19, 











For Our New and Improved High-Arm 


Michigan Farmer 
Sewing Machine. 


WITH ALL LATEST ATTACHMENTS. 
Warranted 10 Years, All freight paid by us, 


Self-setting needle; automatic bobbin winder, with 
oak'or walnut woodwerk; new bent wood top; five 
long skeleton drawers. Full and complete set of 
attachments and illustrated instruction book sent 
with each machine. Every machine we send out 
guaranteed to be in every way equal to the best 
made in America and guaranteed to give entire 
satisfaction or money refunded. $18 only, or 
$19 with paper one year; cash must be sent with order. 
If you want the best sewing machine made in the 
world at the lowest price ever offered, send us your 
order. Address 


MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 





curative powers, itissent you entirely free, 
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Baking Powder. 
It is easy to seil them. 


Ibs. a Shot Gun. 


your full address 


and Particulars. 











Mr. Baker pays the ex- OW 
presson Cash Orders. Send a 
Sor Catalogue, Order Sheet 


/ 
W. G. BAKER, / 
(Dept 1) ), Springfield, Mass. 


GRAMOPHONE 


at, OR A TALKING MACHINE. 


Take orders among your friends and neighbors for Baker’s Teas, Spices and 
The goods are well known. epee 





A total of 35 Ibs. sold will secure a Gramophone; 
50 Ibs. a Waltham or Elgin Gold Watch and Chain; : 
100 Ibs. a Girls’ or Youths’ Bicycle; 200 lbs. 
Wim ® high-grade Bicycle; 9 lbs. a Sewing Ma- 
» chine; 25 lbs. a Solid Silver Wateh and 
p Chain, or a Decorated Tea Set, 7 
or an Autoharp; 10 lbs. a Cam- \\_ 7 
era, or a Gold Ring; 12 lbs. a 
Repeating Air Ri 
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Setting Aside Deed.—W. W. H.—If 
C has been induced to sell by fraudu- 
lent representation, the proper way to 
recover would be by chancery pro- 
ceedings to set aside deed. Under the 
facts as we understand them we would 
advise against C’s taking possession by 
tenant. Tenant might be ejected as a 
trespasser. 


Obtaining Patent.—Kalkaska County 
Subscriber.—The business of securing 
patents for inventions and conducting 
infringement suits is now a special 
branch of law practice, but through 
the courtesy of Fiske & Thomas, of 
Detroit, who make a specialty of that 
branch of law business, we answer 
your inquiries, which were as follows: 
1. What is the expense of securing a 
patent? 2. At the time of granting 
patent is inventor given a model? 3. 
If inventor employs a mechanic could 
he not apply for a patent? 4. What 
protection does patent afford inventor? 

The cost of a patent, including at- 
torneys’ fees. is sixty-five dollars, of 
which forty-five dollars is paid on fil- 
ing the case in the patent office, and 
twenty dollars as a final fee to the 
government on the issue of the pat- 
ent. The inventor is not required to 
furnish a model, on filing the case, nor 
does he receive one from the govern- 
ment. He receives a patent from the 
government under seal of the Patent 
Office, analogous to a deed of real es- 
tate. This grant is accompanied by a 
printed description of the invention. 
and fphoto-lithographic copy of the 
Crawings. There is nothing prevent- 
ing a mechanic filing an application 
for the invention of his employer. but 
he would have to periure himself by 
swearing in his application that he 
was the inventor, but the real invent- 
or could defeat his designs by making 
an application. and securing a trial 
in the Patent Office of the question as 
to which was the true inventor, If 
a patent application and claims are 
properly prepared, they will give the 
inventor the exclusive use of the im- 
provements made by him in the art 
with the right to sell his whole in- 
terest or any part of it. A patent may 
be for a mere improvement on another 
man’s broad invention, and its value 
will depend upon whether it is so im- 
portant as to command its share of 
the whole monopoly. On the other 
hand it may be for a new idea and 
not have its foundation in another 
man’s invention, in which case its 
value is independent. Patents are de- 
signed to afford full protection so that 
individuals may be induced to improve 
the arts, and this beneficent purpose 
is only defeated by carelessness in pre- 
paring them and by a too common 
practice of granting patents on things 
that have no commercial value and 
that proved disappointing to inventors 
and damaging to the reputation of 
patents in general. 


Rights Between Landlord and Ten- 
ant as to Buildings Erected—Lien for 
Work on Property Which Was Found. 
—J. H., Sherwood, Mich.—1. A rents 
a place of B and erects a building. B 
later sells the farm to C: to whom 
does the building belong?—C succeeds 
to the rights which B possessed at the 
time of sale, and as between A and B 
their rights must be determined from 
the lease existing between them in 
connection with the nature and use of 
the building, mode of annexation to 
soil, and the intention, as gathered 
from the circumstances, of A in mak- 


ing the annexation. We can give no 
satisfactory answer, for whether or 


not there is such a legal annexation of 
the building as to make it a part of 
the farm, passing by deed to C, can be 
determined only by the detailed facts, 
as outlined above. 2. We moved to 
my farm several months after purchas- 
ing it and found in the cellar a buggy 
top, for which I could find no owner. 
I mended it and fitted it to my buggy 
at some expense. After using it a 
month a distant neighbor claims own- 
ership and threatens to make it warm 
for us if we don’t return it. What are 
our rights?—If your neighbor really 
owns the top he can recover it, by 
trover or replevin. If you are satisfied 
that the top is his property you had 
better return it and get such pay for 
storage, reward and repair as you can. 
If you had taken the steps required by 
statute for finding the owner, the ex- 
pense would have been about three dol- 





lars which the owner of the property 
would be required to pay. See How- 
ell’s Statutes, Vol. I., page 555 and fol- 
lowing. 


Che | arkets. 


WHEAT. 














The wheat market has gradually im- 
proved the past week, and the steady ad- 
vance has brought spot and September 
and December futures very close to the 
dollar mark. The advance is the result 
of reports received of the yield of the 
crop in various European countries, es- 
pecially France and Russia. It looks as 
if the market was in a strong position, 
and present values may be maintained. 
Liverpool and Paris closed slightly lower 
on Thursday. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 





ket from August 18 to September 8, in- 
clusive: 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
White. Red. Red. 
BR aS i csiveswvbasaccass 91 91 89 
FS ME uhbeewtudepeusees 97 97 95 
f  Sskkepbhawseeekns 1 02% 102% 100% 
= icsckuchekvenuneant 99% 100% 98% 
WE exasueeevasabases 9414 9414 9214 
* 695.. 9% 11% 6% 
— 98 98 96 
aan 94 94 92 
i 9334 93% 914% 
si 30.. 91% 91% 894% 
i? Si cvinwheubasensans 92 92 90 
Sept. 1.. 9534 95% 9334 
aa % %Y, 941, 
i Bea 9334 94 92 
i ; poeue 945% 94% 92% 
ee Tine ehabunarnivcnws 97 974, 9514 
i Davhesawkkauvenisis 97 9714, 951% 
: Peansbakaewiesubews 984%, 9834 9634 


The following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures each 
day during the past week: 





Sept Dec. 
PN cen casinie: babaieeeeies 947% 
ere 94% 955% 
DT Anckkhen- seudanabeshes ee ce 
DEE svcuwaswecseds sbnewek 9714, 98 
Wednesday 9714 973% 
Thursday 9834 9914 
The Kentucky agricultural commis- 


sion’s report shows that 65 per cent of 
Kentucky’s 11,000,000 bu crop of wheat is 
still in the hands of the farmers of the 
state, 

The Missouri state report gave a wheat 
crop of 9,400,000 bu, against 12,710,000 bu 
last year. 

According to the September crop report 
by the Secretary of State the area in 
wheat in Michigan last May, as compiled 
from the returns of supervisors, was 
1,513,919 acres. This is the probable acre- 
age that was harvested this year. Mul- 
tiplying the acres in each county by the 
average yield per acre in that county, as 
now shown by the results of thrashings, 
gives a probable yield in the state of 
24,821,897 bushels. The final estimate for 
wheat will be made in October. If it shall 
substantiate the foregoing, the crop this 
year is the largest produced since 1892, 
when the crop exceeded 25,009,000 bushels. 

The Grand Forks, S. D., correspondent 


of the Northwestern Miller says: “As 
thrashing proceeds, wheat yields are 


showing up rather better than was an- 
ticipated a week ago. Some fairly good 
samples of new wheat have been shown. 
The new crop will be rather lighter in 
weight than that of 1896, as there is con- 
siderable shrunken wheat in it. Many 
conservative people look for a total yield 
of 130,000,000 to 150,000,000 bu.”’ 

The London Daily Graphic publishes a 
table, comparing the available and pro- 
ductive English wheat supply at the 
present time with that of September, 18%, 
showing a deficiency of nearly 16,000,000 
bu. It is inevitable that the rise in the 
price of bread will be maintained. 

Recent reports indicate no improvement 
in the outturn of wheat in France, and in 
addition to former troubles wet weather 
has been experienced, making some of 
the samples very soft and damp. A cor- 
respondent at Paris writes that estimates 
of the total crop now range from 30,000,000 
to 33,000,009 qrs., against 42,500,000 qrs. last 
year. 

The shipments of wheat from Argentina 
during the past thirty-two weeks have 
been 1,740,000 bu, against 16,540,000 bu for 
the corresponding period in 1896. 

The English press is full of sensational 
articles regarding European speculators, 
whom they claim have taken advantage 
of their necessities and forced up prices. 
If they would investigate they would find 
that it is their own buying which has ad- 
vanced the market. They intended buy- 
ing early to get better prices, but the con- 
tinental dealers were wide awake and be- 
gan buying too. Their early purchases 
were cheap. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS, 


BUTTER. 

The past week has been an unfavorable 
one in the butter markets both east and 
west, and we note reductions in value at 
nearly all points. In this market so far 
values have held steady at the range 
quoted a week ago, but the very hot 
weather, by affecting the quality, may 
cause a decline. Quotations in this mar- 
ket are as follows: Creamery, 17@18c; 
fancy da'‘ry, 14%@15c; fair to good dairy, 
12@14c; low grades, 6@9c per Ib. At Chi- 
cago prices have declined since a week 
ago, and anything of inferior grade is 
very slow. Prime stock is fairly active 
at the decline. Quotations in that market 
on Thursday were as follows: Cream- 
eries, extras, l7c; firsts, 154%@16%c; sec- 
onds, 12@14c. Dairies, extras, 15c; firsts, 
12@13c; seconds, 10@10%c. Packing stock, 
fresh, 8@9c. The New York market has 
weakened since our last report, the result 


of a rather dull trade, the throwing of a ; 


good deal of cold storage stock upon the 
market, and the very warm weather of 
the past few days. There is a good deal 
of the receipts of only fair quality. Quo- 
tations in that market on Thursday were 
as follows: Creamery, 


. lots 





western extras, 


per Ib, 18c; do firsts, 16@17c; do thirds to | $1.55 per cwt, new card; axes, single bit, 


seconds, 12@15c; do state, extras, 17%@ 
18c; do thirds to firsts, 12@17c; do June 
make, extras, 17%4c; do seconds to firsts, 
15@17c; state dairy, half-firkin tubs, ex- 
tras, 16@16%c; do Welsh tubs, fancy, 16c; 
dairy tubs, thirds to firsts, 10@14%c; state 
dairy, tins, etc, 10@13%c; imitation cream- 
ery, fine, 13c; do seconds to firsts, 10@12c; 
factory, June extras, 12c; do firsts, 1@ 
11%4c; do fresh, firsts, llc; do thirds to 
seconds, 8@10%c. 

At the Utica Board on Monday last 109 
packages of creamery were sold at 194%4@ 
20c per lb. Those bringing 20c were one 
and 5-lb prints. 

At Little Falls on Monday 24 packages 
of dairy sold at 16@18c, as compared with 
15@16c the previous week. 

CHEBSE. 

The steady advance in cheese has been 
checked this week, and at the east the 
markets are reported in a demoralized 
condition, with a sharp decline in values. 
In our local market no change has been 
made in quotations, which still range at 
9@9'%4c for the best full creams, the latter 
figures hard to realize except on small 
lots of prime stock. The Chicago market 
has declined since a week ago, and is 
rather slow. Quotations in that market 
on Thursday were as follows: Young 
Americas, 8%4@9c; twins, 84@8%c; ched- 
dars, 73%,@8%c; Swiss, 8@914c; limburger, 
6@7ee; brick, 74@8%c. The New York 
market is in bad shape, with a decline in 
values and the outlook unfavorabic. 
Prices were forced to a point beyond the 
limit of exporters, and that shut the de- 
mand almost entirely off, and with stock 
accumulating and little if any help from 
the home trade, the market has ruled 
weak and steadily declining, and is still 
in very unfavorable shape at the close. 
Some holders have not accepted late fig- 
ures, preferring to store their cheese 
rather than submit to the loss. Small 
size full cream cheese have been ‘n even 
worse condition than large. Supplies have 
been quite heavy, and with searcely any 
demand thousands of boxes have had to 
go into cold storage. Quotations in that 
market on Thursday were as _ follows: 
State, full cream, large, fancy, colored or 
white, 9c; do choice, 8%c; do fair to good, 
84@8%c; do common, 7%@8c; do small, 
colored, fancy, 94@9%4c; do white, 94c; do 
choice, 8&4@9c; do common to good, 74@ 
8¥%4c; light skims, small, choice, T4aT¥%c; 
do large, 6%c; part skims, small, choice, 
6%@7c; do large, 6@6%4c; do good to pr.me, 
5a@5%c; do common to fair, 4@4%c; full 
skims, 3a3%4c. 

At the Utica Board on Monday only 619 
boxes were sold at 8%c; the previous week 
8,467 boxes were sold at a range of 9@94c, 
and on the same day a year ago 4,837 
boxes were sold at an average price of 
8@836¢c. 

At Little Falls on Monday 4,376 boxes 
were sold at a range of 84%@9c. The pre- 
vious week 5,460 boxes were sold at a 
range of 84@9\c. 

At Watertown sales were made at 9@ 
914c. 

At Liverpool on Thursday the finest 
white and colored American cheese sold 
at 45s per cwt, the same price as quoted 
a week ago. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, September 9, 1897. 
FLOUR—Quotations on jobbers lots in 
barrels are as follows: 
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Rye 

CORN—No 2 mixed closed at 32c per 
bu, and No 2 yellow at 3ic. 

OATS—The range of prices is as fol- 
lows: No 2 white, 23%4c; No 3 white, 22%4c 
per bu. 

RYE—No 2 quoted at 5114¢ per bu. 

CLOVERSEED—Prices have _ declined 
since a week ago. Prime is selling at 
$3.65@3.70, and No 2 at $3.25@3.55 per bu. 

FEED—Jobbing quotations on carload 
are as follows: Bran and coarse 
middlings, $10; fine middl'‘ngs, $12; cracked 
corn, $13; coarse cornmeal, $12; corn and 
oat chop, $11 per ton. 

BUTTER — Creamery, 
dairy, 144%@15e; good dairy, 
grades, 6@9c per lb. 

CHEESE—Michigan full cream, 9@9%c 
per lb. 

CABBAGES—$3.50 per 100 head. 

APPLES—New, $1.50@2.00 per bbl. 

PLUMS—Lombards, $1; green gages and 
Damsons, $1; Bradshaws and Golden 
Egg, $1.25 per bu. 


17@18c; fancy 
11@13c; low 


GRAPES—Niagara, 25@30c; Champion 
ok Delaware, 35c; Concord, 18@20c per 
sasket. 


PEACHES—Kentucky, $1.25@1.50 per bu; 
New York Crawfords, $2 per bu; M chi- 
gan Crawford, $1.80@2 per bu. 

MELONS—Watermelons, $8@10 per 100; 
nutmegs, 50ec per bu; osage, $1 per crate. 

POTATOES—Quoted at 35@45c per bu, 
according to quality. 

HUCKLEBERRIES—$1.75@2 per bu. 

EGGS—Quoted at 14@14%c per dozen, 

BEANS—City hand-picked, $1@1.05 per 
bu in car lots. 

POULTRY—Live fowls, 6@6%c; spring 
chickens, 7@714c; ducks, 7@8c; turkeys, 8c 
per lb. 

ONIONS—Quoted at 60@75c per bu from 
first hands. 

DRIED FRUITS—Evaporated apples, 
44%4@5c; evaporated peaches, 74c; dried ap- 
ples, 3c ner Ib. 

HONEY—Quoted at 10@12c in sections 
for white, and 8@9%c for dark comb; ex- 
tracted, 5@6c per Ib. 

PROVISIONS—Mess pork, $10 per bbl; 
short cut mess, $11.75; short clear, $10.50@ 
10.75; compound lard, 4%c: family lard, 
5%c; kettle lard, 64c; smoked hams, 9@ 
10c; bacon, 84%4@8%c; shoulders, 6%c: picnic 
hams, 74c; extra mess beef, $7.50; plate 
beef, $8.25. 

COFFEE—City prices are as follows: 
Rio, roasting, 15c; fair 16c; good, 18@19c; 
prime, 20c; choice, 22@28c; fancy, 24c; 
Maracaibo, roasted, 25c; Santos, roasted, 
24c; Mocha, roasted, 29c; Java, 29c. 

OILS—Raw linseed, 41c; boiled linseed, 
48c per gal, less Ic for cash in ten days; 
extra lard oil, 45c; No 1 lard oil, 34c; wa- 
ter white kerosene, 8%4c; fancy grade, 
11144c; deodorized stove gasoline, 7%4c; tur- 
pentine, 36c per gal in bbl lots; in less 
quantities, 40@42c per gal. 


follows: Wire nails, $1.60; steel cut nails, 





bronze, $5; double bit, bronze, $8.50; 
bit, solid steel, $6; double arent yoo 
$9.50 per doz; bar iron, $1.40; carriage bolts’ 
75 per cent off list; tire bolts, 70 and 16 
per cent off list; painted barb wire $1.65: 
galvanized do, $1.95 per cwt; single and 
double strength glass, 60 and 20 per cent 
off list; sheet iron, No 24, $2.50 per ewt: 
galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off list: No 
1 annealed wire, $1.45 rates. ; 
HAY—Baled quoted as follows: 
new timothy in car lots, $8.50; rye straw 
$5.50; wheat and oat straw, $4.50 per ton. ’ 
HIDES—No 1 green, 6@6%c; No 1 cured 
8%@9c; No 2 green, 5%c; No 2 cured, 9@ 
8lec; No 1 cured calf, 10%2@1lc; No 2 cured 
calf, gp: ga ong 1 green calf, 9c: No » 
green calf, 7c per lb; sheepskins 5 
wool, T0@T5c. Pp pskins, as to 
WOOL—Unwashed fine, 14@15e:  un- 
washed medium. 17@18¢; washed fine 1i@ 
18c; washed medium, 21@22c per lb, ” 
a ee 


DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET, 


Best 


Michigan Central Stock Yards. 


Detroit, Mich., Sept. 9, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Thursday, 965 head; through 
and direct to butchers, 342; on sale, 623; as 
compared with 611 one week ago. There 
is no change to note in quality. Market 
opened fairly active; the bulk changed 
hands at about last week’s prices, but at 
the close trade was rather slow and 
weak. $4.50 was highest price paid for 11 
good steers av 1,062 lbs., but the bulk soid 
at prices ranging from $3.00 to $4.00; can- 
ners and common coarse butchers, $2.00@ 
2.90; bulls, fair to good butchers’, $2.65@ 
$3.25; light, $2.49@3.00; feeders and stock- 
ers, $3.25@4.00. Veal calves—Receipts, 112: 
one week ago, 89; active at $5.00@6.00 per 
100 lbs. Milch cows and springers active 
at_ $28.00@50.00 each, mostly $30.00@40.00. 

Shook sold Caplis & Co 6 steers and heif- 
ers av 826 at $3.85 and 6 fat cows av 1,109 
at $3.25. j 

McWithey sold Regan 5 light butchers 
av 476 at $3.15, 3 mixed butchers to Cap- 
lis & Co av 983 at $3.25, a heifer weighing 
ed $3.50 and a stag weighing 670 at 


Burden sold Sullivan 3 bulls a 5 
son ulls av 1,153 at 


A Simmons sold Schleicher 2 bulls av 
1,025 at $2.75, 2 cows av 1.060 at $3.00 and 4 
— tg av 730 at $3.25. 

orburn sold Caplis & 
973 at $2.70. r Co 3 bulls av 

Oversmith sold Sullivan 2 steers av 685 
at $4.00, 1 do weighing 790 at $3.80 and a 
bull weighing 1,700 at $3.00. 

Weeks sold same 15 steers and heifers 
av 926 at $3.90 and 4 bulls av 995 at $2.65. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Stokes 9 heifers 
av 556 at $3.50 and 13 stockers av 593 at 

iD. 

York sold Caplis & Co 26 mixed butch- 
ers av 687 at $3.55, 2 bulls av 1.020 at $2.70 
and a cow weighing 1,170 at $3.00. 

Sprague sold Caplis & Co 4 steers and 
heifers av 967 at $4.00. 

Baker sold Marx 5 mixed butchers ay 
962 at $3.60. 

White sold Jamison 10 stockers av 630 
at $2.50 and 2 mixed butchers to Regan av 
830 at $2.90. 

Oversmith sold Caplis & Co 13 mixed 
butchers av 750 at $3.55. 

E N Sweet sold Mich Beef Co 15 cows 
av 946 at $3.00, 4 bulls to Regan av 682 at 
$2.60 and 31 stockers to Sullivan av 520 at 


Thorburn sold Black 4 fat cows av 1057 
at $3.15 and a bull to Mohr weighing 1030 
at $3.00. 

Weeks sold Schleicher 6 mixed butchers 
ed at $3.50 and a cow weighing 980 at 

dd. 

Dennis sold Mich Beef Co 18 steers and 
heifers av 921 at $3.90, 2 cows to Black av 
1050 at $3.00 and 9 good butcher steers and 
heifers av 784 at $4.00. 

Nixon sold Black 2 heifers av 795 at 
$3.50, a fat cow weighing 1110 at $3.25 and 
1 common do weighing 1020 at $2.65, a bull 
to Sullivan weighing 1080 at $2.65, 2 heifers 
av 800 at $3.50 and 11 good steers av 12 
at $4.50. 

Burden sold Black a fat cow weighing 
1350 at $3.20, 3 do av 1006 at $3.00 and 7 fat 
heifers av 818 at $3.85, 2 steers to Sullivan 
at $3.85 and a bull weighing 59) at 


Stead sold Fitzpatrick 4 mixed butchers 
av 762 at $3.00. 

Oversmith sold Prucha 5 
at $3.00. 


steers av 502 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Thursday, 1,651; one week ago, 
1,715; quality only fair. Market active, 
lambs sold 10@15c lower than last Friday's 
closing. Good handy butchers steady. 
Range of prices: Good lambs, $4.75@5.0; 
light to good, $4.40@4.65; good mixed lots, 
$4.35@4.75; fair to good mixed butchers, 
$3.25@4.25; culls and common, $2.50@3.00. _ 

Nixon sold Young 26, most lambs, av 74 
at $4.75. 

Rook sold Monaghan 27 mixed butchers 
av 59 at $3.00. a 

White sold Mich Beef Co 54 lambs av 74 
at $5.00 and 16 fat butchers av 120 at $3.7». 

Dennis sold Young 13, most lambs, av 
99 at $4.60. ™ 

Clark & B sold Downs 57 lambs av 65 at 


4.90. 
2 Horne sold McIntyre 44 lambs, av 68 at 
$5.00. 
Haley sold Downs 84, most lambs, aV 
7 at $4.70 and 89 do av 74 at $4.70. . 
Spicer & Merritt sold Mich Beef Co 1! 
lambs, av 69 at $5.00, 44 mixed butchers av 
91 at $3.50, 10 culls av 8% at $2.75 and Il 
lambs av 638 at $4.75. : 
Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 18 lambs 
av 59 at $4.50 and 7 culls av 121 at $2.0. _ 
Brand sold Hiser 31, most lambs, av ©! 
at $4.25. we 
Davies sold Sullivan Beef Co 12 mixed 
butchers av 121 at $3.25. , 
Coates sold Mich Beef Co 64 lambs av 
67 at $4.85. > 
Sweet sold same 29 lambs av 71 at $5.00 
and 11 fat butchers av 105 at $4.00. 7 
Roe & Holmes sold Monaghan 24 lambs 
av 63 at $4.75. 
Davies sold Downs 100 lambs av 61 at 


.65. ms 
Hope sold same 66 lambs av 7} at $4.70. 
Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co * 
mixed av &8 at $3.75. : 
Thorburn sold Fitzpatrick 26 lambs av 
75 at $5.00. . 
Roe & Holmes sold Downs 48 lambs a¥ 


j 75 at $5.00. 
HARDWARE—Latest quotations are as — 


arerP sold same 36 lambs av 7% at 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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HOGS, 

Receipts Thursday, 3,389; direct to pack- 
ers, 146; on sale, 3,243; as compared with 
3,676 one week ago. Quality not very 
gi - ‘Market opened slow and lower; 
later trade was fairly active at prices 4 
@2c below last Friday’s closing. Range, 
$4.15@4.20, bulk at $4.17%; stags, % off; 
roughs, $3.40@3.65; pigs, $4.20@4.35, closing 
weak with several lots held over. 

Roe & Holmes sold Bade 12 pigs av 107 


at $4.35. 
er sold Sullivan 33 av 147 at 


Coats sold same 44 av 151 at $4.20. 

Weitzel sold same 17 av 110 at $4.20. 

Clark & B sold same 31 av 188 at $4.20. 
wa sold R S Webb 39 av 178 at 


Reason sold same 54 av 220 at $4.20. 
Osmus sold same 25 av 225 at $4.20. 
Wilson sold same 7 av 216 at $4.20. 
‘Horne sold same 49 av 180 at $4.20. 
Shook sold same 30 av 153 at $4.20, 
Simmons sold same 36 av 200 at $4.20. 
E O Knapp sold Parker, Webb & Co 54 
av 209 at $4.17%4. 
White sold same 10 av 20 at $4.171%4. 
Weeks sold same 78 av 181 at $4.17%4. 
Thorburn sold same 12 av 22 at $4.17%4. 
Dennis sold same 138 av 206 at $4.17%. 
Ackley sold same 130 av 220 and 16 av 
231 at $4.17%. 
Bergen sold Hammond, S & Co 80 av 216 
at $4.1714. 


OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, September 9, 1897. 

Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 6,468, as compared with 5,962 
the same day the previous week, and 
shipments were 4,796, as compared with 
4,334 for the same day the previous week. 
The week opened with a fairly active 
demand for good butchers’ cattle and fat 
steers, at full last week’s prices, while 
the lower grades, such as thin cows, 
coarse and green half fat steers, and 
grass cattle, were easier, and in some in- 
stances a shade lower than a week ago. 
Bulls were lower, while good oxen were 
in light supply and firm. The quality of 
the stock offering is below the average. 
Since Monday there has been little change 
in the market, either in prices or tone. 
At the close on Wednesday quotations 
were as follows: Export and_ shipping 
steers—Prime to extra choice finished 
steers 1250 to 1400 Ibs, $5.15@a.35; prime to 
choice steers 1200 to 1400 Ibs, $5.00@5.10; 
good to choice fat steers 1200 to 1400 Ibs, 
$4.75@4.95; good to choice fat smooth steers 
1100 to 1200 Ibs, $4.60@4.75; green coarse and 
rough fat steers 1000 to 1350 lbs, $3.75@4.40. 
Butchers’ native cattle—Fat smooth dry 
fed steers 1060 to 1150 Ibs, $4.50@4.75; fat 
smooth dry fed light steers 900 to 1000 Ibs, 
$4.20@4.40; green steers thin to half fat- 
tened 1000 to 1400 Ibs, $3.65@4.15; fair to good 
steers 900 to 1000 lbs, $8.75@4.10; Texas 
steers, $3.65@4.10; choice smooth fat heif- 
ers, $4.00@4.50; fair to good fat heifers, 
$3.35@3.75; light thin half fat heifers, $3.00 
@3.30; butcher cows, $3.60@4.00; fair to 
good butcher cows, $3.00@3.50; common 
old cows, $2.50@2.85. Nat ve_ stockers, 
feeders, bulls and oxen—Feeding steers, 
good style, weight and quality, $3.65@4.60; 
feeding steers common to only fair, $3.25@ 
3.50; good quality yearling stock steers, 
$3.80@4.15; stock heifers common to cho.ce, 
$3.00@3.50; stock steers cull grades and 
throw outs, $3.00@3.15; export weight bulls, 
fat and smooth, $3.65@4.00; good fat 
smooth butchers bulls, $3.25@3.50; fair to 
good sausage bulls, $2.65@3.10; thin, old 
and common bulls, $2.50@2.60; stock bulls, 
$2.50@3.00; fat smooth young oxen, to good 
lots fit for export, $1.40@4.60; fair to fairly 
good partly fattened young oxen, $3.75@ 
4.25; old common and poor oxen, $2.25@ 
3.50. Milkers and springers—Milkers strict- 
ly fancy, $46.00@52.00; milkers good to 
choice, $36.00@45.00; milkers fair to good, 

8.00@34.00; milkers poor to fair, $18.00@ 
25.00; springers strictly fancy, $44.00@50.00; 
springers fair to good quality, $32.00@ 
45.00; common milkers and springers, $14.00 
@25.00. Veal calves—Veals choice to ex- 
tra, $7.15@7.25; veals good to choice, $6.75@ 
7.00; veal calves common to fair, $5.0@ 
6.50; heavy fed and buttermilk calves as 
to quality, $3.00@4.50. 

On Thursday cattle ruled quiet and un- 
changed, while veal calves advanced, the 
best selling up to $7.50. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts, Monday, 
were 15,400, as compared with 9,000 the pre- 
vious Monday; shipments were 9,800, as 
compared with 4,200 same day the pre- 
vious week. The receipts were the heav- 
iest of the fall season, and prices declined 
15@25e¢ on good lambs, while culls and 
butchers’ stock held steady. Sheep of the 
handy descr:ption were scarce and firm, 
with a good demand for export stock. 
Since Monday there has been a further 
decline in lambs, while sheep have held 
firm. Quotations at the close on Wednes- 
day were as follows: Native yearling 
lambs—Good to choice, $4.50@4.55; fair to 
good 65 to 70 lbs, $4.25@4.40; common to 
gcod culls, $3.60@4.00; export yearlings 95 
to 110 Ibs, $4.00@4.40. Spring lambs— 
Choice to fancy 75 to 80 lbs, $5.50@5.60; fair 
to good, $5.25@5.40; culls and common, 
$4455.00; common skinney culls, $3.25@ 
4.0. Native sheep—Prime to fancy weth- 
ers, $4.35@4.50; good to choice handy sheep, 
$4.15@4.25; common to fair, $3.65@4.00; culls 
and common, $2.50@3.50; good to extra 
heavy export clipped mixed sheep to 





ers 125 to 150 Ibs, $4.40@4.45; mixed packing 
grades 180 to 200 Ibs, $4.40; fair to best 
medium weight 210 to 260 Ibs, $4.40; good 
to prime heavy hogs of 270 to 300 Ibs, $4.35 
@4.40; fair to good dairy fed grades ends 
and grassy hogs, $4.15@4.25; rough common 
to good, $3.50@3.80; stags common to good, 
$2.75@3.00; pigs light 105 to 120 lbs good to 
prime corn fed lots, $4.40@4.45; pigs thin to 
fair light weight 75 to 100 lbs, $4.25@4.35; 
pigs, skips and common light and unde- 
sirable lots, $3.25@3.50. 

On Thursday hogs were steady to firm 
and unchanged. 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards, September 9, 1897. 

Cattle.—Receipts for last week were 59,- 
600 head, as compared with 59,676 the pre- 
vious week, and°72,352 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1896. Up to and including 
Wednesday of this week receipts have 
been 47,051 head, as compared w.th 46,605 
for the same days last week. On. Mon- 
day the market opened with a limited 
but active demand for good, fat steers 
and grades quoted about $4.75 sold steady 
to strong, the extra choice qualities mak- 
ing between $5.25 and $5.35—one lot at 
$5.40. Other classes, while the packers 
were picking enough cattle to start the 
day’s killing, sold close to steady, but 
later broke 5@10c, closing flat, with a 
liberal share unsold. Early in the day 
good cows, heifers, and butcher stock 
made steady figures, while the commoner 
kinds were a drug at weaker pr ces, All 
descriptions finished lower. Since Mon- 
day the market has improved, and prime 
steers have nearly reached the figures of 
a week ago. On Wednesday exporters, 
shippers and packers all wanted good 
cattle in liberal numbers, and the market 
for such was strong to 10c higher. For- 
tunately the supply was large enough to 
go around. The common to _medium 
grades or such kinds as came in direct 
competition with western rangers and 
Texans sold slowly at barely steady 
prices, while the th-n steers, suitable only 
for stockers or the canners, were a drug 
at bottom figures. Cows and heifers and 
all good butcher stock sold steady to 
strong, but low-grade stuff showed weak- 
ness late. Westerns and Texans, while in 
liberal supply, sold about steady. Thin 
stockers were neglected and lower, but 
good well-bred feeders developed firmness 
and a better inquiry. Sales of export 
cattle were largely at $4.8505.35; shipping 
steers, $3.50@5.45—a few a little higher, 
and dressed beef qualities between $3.75 
and $4.75, mostly at $4.4004.65 and up to 
$5.25. Western range steers, $3.30@4.3), 
generally between $3.60 and $3.85, and 
Texans mainly from $3.40 to $3.75 and up 
to around $4.00. 

On Thursday receipts of cattle were 
estimated at 11,000; market ruled steady 
and unchanged. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 75,785, as compared with 79,971 for the 
previous week, and 52,325 for the corre- 
ponding week in 1896. Up to and includ- 
ing Wednesday of this week receipts have 
been 53,222, as compared with 45,121 for the 
same days last week. On Monday the 
market opened slow, and generally at a 
decline of 5@10c as compared with the 
close of the week. There is a good de- 
mand for stock ewes and feeding stock. 
Sales included light western sheep to both 
feeders and packers, at $3.60@3.65, and 
heavy-weights at $3.40@3.55. Lambs sold 
up to $5.75, only for natives, with a iarge 
band of westerns at $5@5.25. The market 
closed unsettled. Since Monday the mar- 
ket for sheep has ruled about steady, 
with packers still working to force a 
lower basis of values, but unable to do 
so, owing to the continued flood of orders 
from the country for feed.ng_ stock. 
Lambs, however, were outside of the 
feeding competition and as the run was 
large a reduction of 25c was forced—the 
practical top of Wednesday’s lamb inarket 
being $5.50, and for qualities, too, better 
than sold Tuesday at $5.75. Feeders pur- 
chased western yearlings at $3.75, stock 
ewes at $3.50@4.00, feeding lambs at $4.40@ 
4.75, and feeding sheep at $3.30@3.65, bulk 
$3.50@3.55. The mutton buyers paid $3.40@ 
3.65 for western sheep, bulk $3.55@3.60; $3.00 
@4.00 for natives, and $3.50@5.50 for lambs, 
bulk of the lambs between $4.50 and $5.49. 

Receipts of sheep and lambs were esti- 
mated at 15,000; market lower for lambs, 
unchanged for sheep. 

Hogs.—The receipts of hogs last week 
were 161,171, as compared with 148,504 the 
previous week, and 103,178 for the corre- 
sponding week in 1896. Up to and includ- 
ing Wednesday of this week, receipts have 
been 72,801, as compared with 93,046 for 
same days last week. On Monday the 
buyers were able to force a decline of 5@ 
10c. Packing hogs and light suffered the 
most in the decline. Sales of packing 
hogs toward the close were largely at 
$3.95@4.05; something smoother, with a 
good shipping top mixture, $4.10@4.1714; 
heavy and medium mixed, $4.10@4.15; 
prime heavy and butchers’ weights, most- 
ly around $4.25; light mixed, $4.25@4.30, and 
assorted light, $4.35, generally, with 1 ttle 
pigs $3.25@3.65, mostly around $3.40. Since 
Monday values have improved, but up to 
Wednesday night were about 10c lower 
than a week ago. Sales Wednesday were 
principally at $3.75@3.85 for rough packers, 
$3.95@4.10 for fair to good packers, and 
the $4.10 lots had to have a fair sprink- 
ling of shipping qualities mixed in; $4.00@ 





prime wethers quotable, $3.95@4.50. 

Thursday the market was steady to 
firm, and higher on some classes. Choice 
native lambs sold at $5.50@5.75; fair to 
800d, $5@5.50; culls, $4.50@5; Canada 
lambs, $5.40@5.55; sheep, strong, some 
choice yearlings, $4.75; handy sheep, $4.25 
@4.60; culls and fair, $3@3.50; breeding 
ewes, $3.75@4. 

Hogs—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 30,210 as compared with 20,520 for the 
Same day the previous week; and ship- 
ante were 18,620 as compared with 16,720 
or the same day the previous week. 
Values have declined since a week ago, 
under large receipts, but are about even 
with the close of last week. The general 
quality of the receipts are only fair, with 
considerable numbers of light pigs which 
Sell very slow. 


were as follows: Good to 
choice light medium grades 165 to 180 lbs, 
40; good to choice pigs and light york- 


4.20 for heavy and medium mixed, $4.25@ 
4.30 for butchers, $4.10@4.221%, for pr.me 
heavy according to smoothness, $4.3)@ 
4.35 for good mixed light, and $4.35@4.42%4 
for assorted light, bulk around $4.37%,. 
Grassy pigs flooded the market and sold 
with difficulty, at $3.00@3.60, bulk between 
$3.00@3.25, a ruinous basis for country 
shippers. 

Receipts of hogs estimated at 22,000 on 
Thursday. Market ruled slow, with light 
5e lower, while others were unchanged. 
Light sold at $4.00@4.40; mixed, $3.90@4.35; 
heavy, $3.75@4.30; rough, $3.75@3.90. 





In Florida where tomatoes are grown 
in large quantities for northern mar- 
kets, staking the plants has been found 
to be profitable. The rule is to begin 
early with staking them, so as to keep 
them off the ground, as they cover a 
large space when matured and keep 
the ground somewhat damp, thus con- 


ducing to the rot. If the plants have 
plenty of room and are held up off the 
ground by stakes, more air will cir- 
culate and the fruit ripen earlier and 
better, as well as being more exempt 
from disease than when the vines are 
on the ground. 





AN INTERESTING LETTER. 





Simon Pokagon, the Pottawatomie 
chief who lives at Hartford, this State, 
sends to the Review of Reviews a 
very interesting letter on Indian 
names, referring to an article by Prof. 
Terry, of the Crow Indian school, on 
the subject, showing the injustice be- 
ing done the Indians by attaching ri- 
diculous names to them. The aged 
chief says: 

“In looking over the names published 
in the article referred to of pupils at 


the Crow Agency boarding school, 
Montana, I really felt in my 
heart that most of their sur- 
names, translated from their lan- 
guage into English unexplained, 


might well be taken for a menagerie of 
monstrosities. Think of  it—such 
names for girls as Olive Young-heifer, 


Lottie  Grandmother's-knife, ittie 
Medicine-tail, Mary Old-jack-rabbit, 
Lena Old-bear, Louisa Three-wolves, 


and Ruth Bear-in-the-middle. And then 
such names for boys as Walter Young- 
jack-rabbit, Homer Bull-tongue, Rob- 
ert Yellow-Tail, Antoine’ No-hair-on- 
his-tail, Hugh Ten-bears, Harry White- 
bear, Levi Yellow-mule, ete. 

* * q * * * 

“Such names are ridiculous and 
shameful in the extreme, and I hope 
and pray they may be discarded as 
soon as possible. Indian names are 
generally .a sort of titles expressive 
of some act done by the person, either 
good or bad, subject to change accord- 
ing to the acts of the individual, and 
by native custom were never inherited 
by our children, hence should never be 
translated into English, to persecute 
them with a name they abhor, well 
knowing it creates a prejudice against 
them. 

“Let us take, for example, ‘Chicago,’ 
which is derived from the Indian word 
she-gog (skunk), lacative case, she- 
gog-ong, or won—hence the name ‘Chi- 
‘ago. In and of itself it is a pleasant 
word, and the pride of America. Our 
fathers so called it on account of many 
skunks, as well as wild onions and 
skunk’s cabbage that once grew there. 
Had the early white settlers trans- 
lated it into English, the millions who 
breathe the morning vapor that rises 
from the modern Chicago river would 
almost instinctively exclaim, ‘This city 
was properly named; and in my hum- 
ble opinion it never would have 
reached its present greatness, in con- 
sequence of which the World’s Fair 
never would have been held there. Be 
that as it may, it is certainly very im- 
portant that any one starting out in a 
new life should have a name as free 
from meaning as paper unwritten 
upon. 

“As stated in the article referred to, 
many bad mistakes are made in trans- 
lating Indian names into English. 
Take, for example, ‘Michigan,’ my na- 
tive State. I have seen in some his- 
tories the word meant in the Algon- 
quin dialect ‘Fish weir or trap,’ which 
its shape suggested. It appears the 
historian stopped not to consider that 
the natives had no correct idea of the 
real shape of the lake or of ‘fish weirs 
or traps,’ as used by the whites. In 
our’ language ‘Mi-shi-gan’ = simply 
meant monstrous lake. Translate it 
into English and we have for our State 
a monstrous lake. The renowned 
chief Me-che-kau-nau (Great Turtle) is 
called in United States history Little 
Turtle.” 





THE merit of Hood's Sarsaparilla is proyen by 
its many wonderful cures. 








When Writing advertisers mention Michigan Farmer. 


Elgin System of Creameries. 


It will pay you to investigate our plans, and visit 
our factories, if you are contemplating building a 
Creamery or Cheese Factory. All supplies furnished 
at Lowest Prices. Correspondence solicited. 


TRUE DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 

SYRACUSE, New York, 303 to 309 Lock St. 

Contractors and Builders of Butter and Cheese 

Factories. Manufacturers and Dealers in Supplies. 
Or write R. E. STURGIS, 

the Gen. Manager of Western Office, Allegan, Mich. 


R= CLAWSON SEED WHEAT —Thoroughly 
cleaned ready for drilling. No foul stuff. $1.15 per 
bu.; bags free. CHAS. 8S. PLERSON, Grand Blanc,Mich. 


SEED WHEAT FOR SALE. 


Long Amber—tested three years. Bald, white 
wheat, stiff. strong gro“er. Eleven varieties grown 
last year. This ismy leader. Longest bead known. 
$1.50 per bushel or$1.25in 5 bu. lots. Cash with order. 
Sacks free. JAS. T. PEEK, Rives Junction, Mich. 

















COLUMBIAS 


are all as near perfection in 
adjustment and finish when 
they leave the Columbia 
works as human ingenuity 
can make them, and are 
ready to be ridden on the 
longest journey or put to the 
severest test. 


1897 Columbia Bicycles 


$7 5 TO ALL ALIKE. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


1897 Hartfords . . . . $50 
Hartford Pattern 2, Women’s 45 
Hartford Pattern |, Men’s . 40 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Rif Columbias are not properly represented 
in your vicinity, let us know. 


“AMERICAN” 
Cream Separator 


rice $65 


Unequalled for 

the Average Dairy. 

Larger Sizes if desired. 
Send for descriptive 




























Wolesae Commision Dele 


—IN— 
Dressed Beef, Hogs, Calves, Sheep & Lambs, 
ePoultry (live or dressed), Butter and Eggs. 


Consignments solicited. Prompt returns. 
Correspondence promptly answered. 


RUFUS B. HOLMES, Direor, mic. 
Established 1866. 
HIRAM WALTZ. 


SWOPE, HUCH ES, JOHN BENSTEAD. 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD. 


live Slock Commision Metco 


o. 4 Exchange Building, 
BAST BUFFALO, New Yorks 


FRUIT VEGETABLES 


PROC ‘ICE 


We receive and sell, in car loads or sn.aller lots, 


all Products of the GARDEN, ORCHARD, DAI- 
RY, HENNERY and FARM. Market Reports, 


8, etc., free upon application. Address 





JOHN HUGHES. 
































No. 611 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, Penn’a. 
SOMERS, BROTHER & Co. 


PES SAAS RARRORARSRRRRR RS 
SEED WHEAT. 


We sell pedigree Early Genesee Giant 
Seed Wheat at $2.00 per bushel, also Mammoth 
White Winter Rye. Send us your order, also 
3 write for circular and price list of Wheat, 4 
; Clovers and Grass Seeds. 4 








4444 
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The Henry Philipps Seed and Implement (o., ; 
115 and 117 St. Clair St., Toledo, O. 4 


SHHEHHHHHOHOSOSESSO OOOOH 
SOW JONES WHEATS [orn tie icct proe 


ductive, hardiest and best standing sorts known. 
Jones Longberry No’ 1 (new 1897); Diamond Grit; 
Early Arcadian, Improved Winter Fife, Bearded 
Winter Fife, Pedigree Early GeneseeGiant. Send for 
catalog to A. N. JONES, Newark, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


Choice Seed Wheat. 


“Rural New Yorker No. 6.” A very hand- 
some, beardless white wheat, and.a heavy yielder, 
with a very thick and strong golden straw, easily 
supporting the heavy grain without breaking or 
lodging. Price, $1.50 per bushel. No charge for bags. 
Address MEADOW BROOK FARM, Rochester, Mich. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


35 acres, adjoin'‘ng the State Agricultural Cellege 
Farm. Improvements good. For particulars address 
ISAAC PARKER, Box 35, Lansing, Mich. 

MUST SELL LAN at half value; will greatly 
increase; near R R.and Lake 

Michigan. Part good for peaches, rest for pe; per- 


mint, celery, vegetables, stock, etc. $11 per acre; part 
improved. Address Lock Box 10, Allegan, Mich. 


All about PATENTS. 


Send for book on patents FREE. It pays to pro 


tect your ideas atonce. FI§ HOMAS 
PATENTS AND PEK AT aw: 
42and 43 Hodges Building, Detroit, Mich 


FARL D BABST 
56 Moffat Building. Detroit Mich. 
Attorney -at-Law. 


Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere in 
U 8 specia) attention to law of the farm Attor 
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Porticultural. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
SOME EXPERIENCES WITH 
STRAWBERRIES IN 1897. 





Early last March we ordered 700 
blackberry plants and 1,200 straw- 
berry plants of RK. M. Kellogg, sup- 
posing that we could have them 
shipped when we were ready for 
them; but it seems we did not under- 
stand his method of doing business, 
for early in April our plants were 
shipped to us, and we had to take 
care of them the best that we could. 
As our soil would not be fit to work 
in two or three weeks at least, we 
could do no better than to “heel them 
in,” which we did by untying the dif- 
ferent bundles and placing each plant 
by itself; we packed the dirt firmly 
about the roots, then adding another 
layer of plants, and so on. 

Now, “heeling in plants” was a new 
business to us, and it was with some 
misgivings that we awaited results. 
We had heard that plants often “heat” 
and become worthless when “heeled 
in,” but ours came through in perfect 
order, almost. We failed to give them 
enough water, and the mice spoiled a 
few, but we did not lose more than 
15 or 20 plants in all. 

Last spring was a very backward 
one, and the soil was the slowest in 
drying out and the meanest to work 
that I ever saw. _More than a month 
elapsed before these plants were all 
set. However, we did succeed in get- 
ting them into the ground, after a 
fashion. We had our. blackberry 
plants set, also about one-third of our 
strawberries, when there came a 
“soaker,” and then how we wished 
that all the plants were in. One half 
day more would have finished setting 
-——so near and yet so far. Well, we 
waited, a little impatiently we admit. 
until our soil was in condition to work, 
ihen we went at it with a disk har- 
row, spring-tooth and float, and by 
hurrying we succeeded in getting our 
plants set just before another rain set 
in. So far so good, we thought, but 
we will have to be careful and not let 
the ground get baked, or we will have 
a time of it. Accordingly, with this 
idea or saying in mind, that “a stitch 
in time saves nine,” we went over it 
with our spring-tooth cultivator, mak- 
ing a dirt mulch just as soon as it was 
possible to get on the ground, so as to 
prevent a too rapid drying. 

Our ground was in very poor condi- 
tion for plant growth, but by the dili- 
gent and timely use of the cultivator 
we have succeeded in working the 
ground up mellow to a depth of sev- 
eral inches. My ground being marked 
hoth ways, 3x4 feet, we have had to 
do but very little hoeing; we have 
about an acre, and one day’s work will 
cover all the time spent in hoeing. We 
eut all runners until July 15th, culti- 
vated crossways until August, and 
then went over the patch and placed 
the embryo plants where I wanted 
them to grow, pushing them into the 
soil, and placing a lump of dirt on 
them to hold them in place until they 
could take root. We were two days 
in doing this work, but it pays—at 
least it pays us, for we would do the 
work just for the looks of it, even if 
we did not get larger berries and more 
of them. 

We are going to have our rows of 
strawberries narrower this year than 
we have in the past. We are keeping 
a 30-inch path for the cultivator. 
which will leave 18 inches for each 
row of plants. With us an 18 or 21- 
inch path has proved too narrow, as 
our rank growing plants push their 
fruit stems out into the path until 
there is scarcely room to place a foot, 
much less was there room to place 
both knees. 

We will fruit next season six new 
strawberries (new to us), the Brandy- 
wine, Bederwood, Wm. Belt, Marshall, 
Cyclone and Enhance. These are all 
making a good growth of vines, and I 
am well pleased with them so far. 
Bederwood, particularly, was a sur- 
prise to us; for some reason or other 
the plants sent us were insignificantly 
small, and if we had not needed them 
for pollenizers we should have thrown 
the most of the 500 plants away; but 
when the plants had “squared them- 
selves.” so to speak, and got ready for 
business, they soon pulled up along- 
side of rank growers like the Haver- 
land and Crescent. The Bederwood 
and Brandywine are a good deal alike 
in their habit of growth, color, and 





shape of leaves. The Marshall is not 
setting a very large number of plants, 
but they are fine large ones. The 
Wn. Belt is setting a goodly number 
of large sized plants. 
has a habit of growth peculiar to it- 
self, the plants being quite a distance 
apart on the runners, and growing low 
down. ‘The foliage of this variety, 
being a very light green, it makes 2 
very pleasing contrast among the 
taller growing, darker colored vines. 
Having plants of different colors, 
habit of growth, etc., in alternate rows 
makes the work of tending them 
much more pleasant and agreeable, at 
least I find such to be the case with 
myself. It sort of pleases the eye, 
and makes the work less monotonous. 
M. N. EDGERTON. 


GROWING SWEET POTATOES IN 
MICHIGAN. 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer: 

Having what I considered a suitable 
place to raise some sweet potatoes, I 
set a few hundred plants last June. 
As they are doing finely and promise 
so well, I would like to ask through 
your valuable paper of those having 
had experience with them, how to grow 
the plants, the best variety to grow 
in this climate and soil (sandy), and 
their mode of culture. I will give the 
result of my trial, successful or other- 
wise, to the public through the col- 
umns of The Farmer when harvested. 

S. J. YOUNGMAN. 

We hope some of our readers who 
have tried growing the sweet potato 
will give Mr. Youngman the benefit of 
their experience. He is located pretty 
far north for the sweet potato, being 
in the northern section of Montcalm 
County. The most successful growers 
in this State are located im Cass Coun- 
ty. The late Benjamin Hathaway, of 
Little Prairie Ronde, grew the sweet 
potato for years, and sold many plants 
each season. It requires a_ light, 
warm soil, well drained or naturally 
dry; and is very susceptible to frost. 
The tubers are also very tender, and 
have to be carefully protected in this 
climate. 

In the South the sweet potato is cul- 
tivated much as the common potato 
is at the North. The plants or sprouts 
are secured by setting the tubers in a 
hotbed late in March or early in April, 
and breaking .off or separating the 
sprouts from the tubers when four or 
five inches in height. These slips or 
sprouts are set on ridges in well pre- 
pared soil, about four feet apart, and 
fifteen inches apart in the row. Oth- 
ers prefer to set them in hills about 
four feet apart in each direction, just 
the same as the common potato was 
planted in the good old times when 
the hand hve did all the work on the 
crop. Keep the ground free from 
weeds, and you may expect the crop 
to mature late in September or early 
in October. 

To k-ep the tubers they must have 
a dry, warm and even temperature. 
A gocd method is to pack in dry sand 
in berrels, and store in a warm room. 
In tuis way they .can be kept until the 
following spring. 

In varieties, the Yellow and Red 
Nansemond are recommended for 
northern growers. They are yellow 
fleshed, sweet and of good quality. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
LAMPLIGHT FLOWERS. 





Generally, the principai meal is after 
six in the evening, and in fall days the 
lamp is placed in the center, and noth- 
ing sets off the table like a bright 
flower or two. 

“How cheerful we look, mother,” 
said one tired man, coming into the 
dining-room after a long workday. By 
the lamp was a bunch of scarlet zin- 
nias, the soft light bringing out the 
intense colors. These are nice flowers 
for decoratign, lasting several days, 
and even the heat of the lamp will not 
easily fade them; but scarlet geran- 
iums will drop their petals, leaving 
their homely bald heads in plain sight 
an hour after picking. White asters 
are also lovely for the table. It is 
worth while to have the double sun- 
flower in the back of the garden, for 
with their long stems they are very 
desirable for decoration, especially 
with a bit of blue larkspur in the 
same vase. If for no other reason 
than to make the table look pretty, 
and to suggest cheerful talk, the house- 
keeper ought to cultivate fiowers. 
They really make a difference in table 
manners, and make the children more 
polite. At least, buy this fall a few 





The Cyclone | 


| bulbs. One of the loveliest flowers is 
‘ the single white narcissus. A dozen 
potted and placed in the cellar until 
after Christmas can then be brought 
up-stairs, and will soon be in flower. 
Tie a piece of tissue paper neatly 
around the pot, and you will have a 
beautiful centerpiece for your table 
for two weeks or more. Tulips make 
very brilliant displays, the colors now 
are so soft and intense. Neither of 
these bulbs is expensive, and they 
are a good investment, as flowers in 
the family are a refining influence, and 
if “mother” spends a little time read- 
ing about them and explaining their 
queer and beautiful ways to the chil- 
dren, their minds will be attracted 
towards beauty, and they will feel the 
influence all their lives, and as one 


little boy said, “Bread and _ butter 
tastes better, when mamma puts a 


fiower near the plate.” 
ANNA LYMAN. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


THE GARDEN. 





There is a little uncertainty as to 
whether the squash belongs to the 
garden or the field. The market gar- 
dener raises squashes as one of his 
regular products, but on the farm 
they seldom attain to the dignity of 
a field crop. Being banished from the 
garden on account of their habits of 
growth, they for the most part take 
their chances among the corn hills. 

We have not found it very satisfac- 
tory to plant squashes in the corn. If 
the season should prove good for the 
corn the rank vegetation will put the 
vines entirely too much in the shade. 
at the expense of the fruit, while if it 
should be Gry it will be the worse for 
both plants. If a place cannot be 
spared for squashes alone, we prefer 
a potato field to corn. We have had 
good results there. The vines can 
revel in the sunlight, and when fall 
comes, if the season is at all favora- 
ble, there will be some surprises in the 
way of large, fine squashes when the 
potatoes are harvested. 

The old Hubbard is still the favor- 
ite, both for home use and for the 
market. There may be others equally 
as good, perhaps better, but the Hub- 
bard is the standard. The customer 
knows what to expect inside that hard 
shell, and he will not take the chances 
of a new variety. So it is the Hub- 
bard that is wanted, and the harder 
and rougher the rind the better it is 
supposed to be. We say there may be 
others equally as good, but we have 
not found any, after trying several. 
In this case, as in many other cases. 
the new varieties recommended by 
seedsmen as being “fully equal’ to 
some of the standards have proved to 
be inferior in most respects and supe- 
rior in little, if anything, of impor- 
tance. 

By planting about the Ist of July 
the insects will not be troublesome, 
but there is danger that the early 
frosts will kill the vines before ma- 
turity. However, we are in favor of 
taking the chances. If the frosts hold 
off there will be excellent squashes. 
and if the freeze comes too soon they 
will come handy for feeding cows and 
pigs. The squash does not come 
amiss on the farm. 

* * x 

The Australian Brown onion was 
sent out last spring as a novelty pos- 
sessing the usual number of merits. 
It was not exactly claimed that the 
big island owed its great progress to 
its onions, but it was emphatically as- 
serted that this vegetable as grown 
there was much superior to anything 
which could be found on this side of 
the globe. Our first attempt at rais- 
ing them has not been an unqualified 
success. The onions were brown and 
exceedingly mild in flavor, but thev 
were small in size and few in number. 
If this is the best to be expected from 
them they will be scarcely worth rais- 
ing. But one trial can hardly be con- 
sidered as sufficient. 

* a oo 

Shall we save our own garden seeds, 
or shall we depend upon the seed com- 
panies? This is the question frequent- 
ly asked. If we save them ourselves 
we know what they are. They are at 
hand in the spring without any delays, 
and there need be no late garden mere 
ly because we forgot to order seeds 
in time. But there is always consid- 
erable bother about sowing seeds, and 
it is easily neglected. The first rad- 
ishes and cucumbers are wanted for 
the table, so we wait and save those 
that are later. As a result the seeds 





deteriorate, or “run out.” It does not 





take long for a choice variety to lose 
its value unless more carefully 
handled than is the case nine times out 
of ten. Cultivated plants revert rap- 
idly to the original types, and the more 
highly developed the more rapid is the 
reversion. Here is where the seeqs- 
man has an advantage. It is part of 
his business to keep his stock good 
and continually improving, and he has 
trial grounds and other facilities for 
carrying out his work which the owner 
of a small garden does not have. We 
have tried saving seeds, but have not 
found it satisfactory. From a pecun- 
iary point of view the trouble is worth 
more than the cost of the few packets 
of seeds, not to speak of the difference 
in quality, which is not in our favor. 
So far as our observation goes, our 
neighbors have arrived at the same 
conclusion. The number who buy 
seeds in place of raising them in- 
creases annually. We get more gatis- 
factory results from seeds than for- 
merly, too. Perhaps the better qual- 
ity of seeds is one reason why people 
buy more, or it may be that the seeds 
are better because people demand an 
improved quality, or possibly seeds- 
men are getting conscientious, but the 
explanation may be left for each to 
find out for himself. However, there 
is still enough of unadulterated hum- 
buggery in some of these seed con- 
panies. Several of them are reliable, 
while as to others—it is enough to read 
their ridiculous catalogues. 
s * * 

The middle of this month is a favor- 
able time for sowing spinach. If it is 
protected by a straw mulch during the 
winter it will be very acceptable next 
spring. The vegetable is deserving 
of a much more extensive cultivation 
than it receives at present. 

F. D. W. 
MEETING OF THE SAUGATUCK 
AND GANGES HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 








At a meeting of the Saugatuck and 
Ganges Society the question of the use 
of rye and crimson clover as a fertilizer 
for orchards was discussed. The ques- 
tion submitted was: “Is it advisable to 
sow rye in peach orchards as late as 
next week, and is there danger in con- 
tinuing cultivation as late as another 
dl The meeting was held August 
7th. 

Mr. Fisher said he would not be 
afraid to cultivate or sow rye as late 
as next week; thought crimson clover 
better than rye; had seen good results 
from rye on clay ground. 

Mr. Goodrich—If an orchard had had 
continuous cultivation, I do not think 
any harm would result from cultivat- 
ing in August. 

Mr. Payne—It would depend upon 
the age of the trees. Young trees that 
have made good growth might be in- 
jured by cultivating in August, but in 
a bearing orchard it would do no harm. 
I have never known trees to make so 
large a growth as they have this year. 

Mr. Funk had sown rye in his peach 
orchard several years. Last year he 
sowed after the fruit was harvested, 
and he was well pleased with the re- 
sult. He is now using crimson clover. 

When Mr. Davis had plowed under 
rye in his orchard, it kept the soil 
moist. Plow under well and barrow 
lightly. 

Mr. Wiley had never had a very fa- 
vorable opinion of rye as an orchard 
crop, although he had never tried it. 
On light soils it is likely to get too 
ripe. As a cover-crop it is beneficial, 
but so far as fertility is concerned 
there is very little in it. A two-year-old 
erchard is at its most critical time, and 
if you quit cultivating about this time 
of season, you may get your trees 
ripened so as to go into the winter 
all right. Be careful of your two-year- 
old orchards. 

Mr. Wark had practiced sowing rye 
in his orchard on light land and 
thought it a benefit. It should be sown 
sarly and plowed under early before it 
heads out. His is up now. He sows 
with a broadcast drill and does not 
sow too closely to the trees. 

Henry Hawley had sown crimson 
clover several times and sometimes it 
was a failure; where it did well he 
was well pleased with it. 

The question of “little peaches,” 
which is a symptom of some disease 
affecting the peach trees in that sec- 
tion, was also discussed. 

Mr. Funk said he had experimented 
with trees affected, by heading back; 
the tree had grown a fine top but got 
small peaches just the same. Mr. 
Brown reported the same result. 

Mr. Dean said he had a few trees 
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and doctored them with the ax; has no 
small peaches nor yellows this year. 

Mr. Payne thought it was yellows in 
a different form. 

Mr. Dow—Down wy way it had been 
known as “rosette,” although Prof. 
Taft says there is no rosette in Mich- 
igan. I have tried several remedies, 
with the result of getting small 
peaches. I think the disease is con- 
tagious and the tree may just as well 
come out. 

Mr. Wiley—When yellows first made 
its appearance a great many growers 
tried several remedies, with the result 
that they never cured it, and I do not 
believe there ever was a case of yel- 
lows cured. From the appearance of 
the trees, what We call small peaches 
may possibly be rosette. We have only 
two diseases of the peach that we 
know of that are contagious—yellows 
and rosette. The difference in appear- 
ance of the trees may be due to the 
climate. We should not advocate any 
remedy nor have it go out that this 
new ailment has been cured unless we 
are sure of it. 


HOME MARKET FOR APPLES. 








E. 8S. Gilbert, of New York, has 
some peculiar ideas regarding the ap- 
ple crop, and especially as to its mar- 
ket value. His method of disposing 
of the surplus is detailed in the last 
issue of the New York Tribune, to 
gether with his views on grafting and 
setting out new orchards. He says: 

To change your varieties of apples 
by grafting is fascinating business—if 
you are-made that way—but do not 
graft old; large trees which have 
about got their growth. ‘The scions 
are apt to grow feebly and it is not 
worth doing. Young and vigorous 
trees are the ones to graft upon. And 
do not get excited about the best sorts 
for market. It is a pretty poor tree 
that does not pay for the ground it 
stands on in one way or another, even 
though it is “natural fruit.” One will 
make an extra quality of cider or vin- 
egar; another is best for jelly; this one 
is a good keeper, and so on, while all 
are good for stock. Horses, hogs, 
sheep, poultry and cattle all eat them. 
Selling apples, in my experience, is 
mighty slim business. Year after 
year goes by and not a buyer in sight. 

Some years I can get only 20 to 30 
cents per hundredweight, and picking, 
sorting and hauling four miles left 
a rather small profit. So I put them 
into pits and cellar for the stock. 
“What, give sour apples to cows?” 
people = ask. “Yes; why not?” 
“Thought they were not good for 
them.” But I am sure they save hay. 
A cow with a half-bushel of apples 
aboard is less hungry than before, and 
horses are the same way. I have 
gathered apples into twenty or forty 
bushel heaps near the trees, covering 
them with a coat of hay and other pits 
with forest leaves. I have fed from 
them most of the time till into the 
winter, and the apples have kept bet- 
ter than those in the cellar. Thou- 
sands of bushels lay and rotted under 
the trees hereabouts, but I am done 
letting them perish in this way. Even 
summer apples are well worth gather- 
ing for feed. So do not be in too great 
aw hurry to change your varieties for 
more “profitable” ones. If you want 
these, buy young trees and set them. 
All things considered, this is as good s 
way as any. 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 





Myra V. Norys says in American 
Gardening that the more thirsty a 
plant is, the more, perhaps, does it 
need a clean pot, partly because it will 
have to be watered so frequently, and 
is thus likely to become clogged. For 
the same reason, plants of this char- 
acter like a pot not too close in grain. 
though it must be said that there are 
some cheap pots made that are too 
coarse and porous for any plant that 
will endure sunshine. For a plant in 
shade possibly no pot can be too 
porous. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has issued a bulletin giv- 
Ing a description of the camphor tree, 
its Native range, where cultivated, and 
conditions necessary to successful cul- 
tivation, with the idea of encouraging 
is growth in sections of the country 
suitable to its requirements. It re- 
quires a warm climate, a well-drained 
sandy soil, and abundant moisture. 
Some camphor has been produced in 
Florida, but of course about all that is 


used in this country is imported from 
abroad. 


Prof. Byron D. Halstead, of the 
New Jersey Experiment Station, rec- 
ommends the following treatment for 
celery fields infested with rust: There 
are two general methods of checking 
the rust, namely, by destroying the 
spores and by preventing their grow- 
ing upon and getting a foot-hold in 
the substance of healthy asparagus 
plants. The rust fungi are among the 
most difficult to check—by protecting 
the plants they feed upon—by means 
of fungicides, Bordeaux mixtures, etc., 
sprayed upon them during the grow- 
ing season. While something may be 
hoped for with the spraying pump, 
the chief method of eradication lies 
in the destruction of the many spores. 
This can be done in a very simple and 
effective manner by carefully gather- 
ing all the parts of the asparagus plant 
that are above ground and burning 
them. It would be a waste of time 
to stack the tops and leave them to 
natural decay; and to place them in 
manure heaps would be still worse. 
The only safe thing to do when a ser- 
ious enemy like this is in the aspara- 
gus field is to burn the plants even 
to the last scrap that can be gathered 
up. Let this be done at once, for 
any delay means the breaking up of 
the brittle, rusty plants, and a gener- 
ous sowing of the spores upon the 
ground. If the fire could go over the 
whole field and burn all the small as 
well as the large pieces, that would be 
the best of all. 








piarian. 





EXTRACTING HONEY. 





Mr. Dadant, the well-know au- 
thority on bee-keeping, has this to say 
on the subject of extracting honey, in 


the American Bee Journal: 

The fact that bees are capping a 
comb of honey does not mean that the 
honey is sufficiently ripe. I have often 
seen honey work, or ferment, in such 
a way as to burst the capping of the 
comb. This happens more especially 
in hot and damp summers, when it ts 
very difficult for the honey to ripen, 
owing to the dampness of the atmos- 
phere. In an ordinary season honey 
may be considered sufficiently ripened 
when it has been on the hive for a 
week or more. The greatest trouble 
with unripe honey comes from that 
which is daily added to an unfinished 
super by the bees. During the first 
two or three days after it is harvest- 
ed clover or basswood honey is usual- 
ly so thin as to shake out of the 
combs very readily, or even to drip 
out, if the comb is upturned. Such 
honey will not do to extract unless it 
is afterward ripened artificially. 
Messrs. Muth & Son, of Ohio, who 
handle hundreds of barrels of honey 
every year, tell us that they ripen 
their honey by keeping it in open ves- 
sels, after extracting, in a warm and 
dry room. Thus it is quite likely that 
if the supers are taken off and placed 
where they can have air and warmth 
the honey will thicken and become 
tipe, but we prefer to leave such 
supers on the hive, even if we have to 
tier up to such an extent that it would 
become necessary to prop up the hive 
with stakes or braces. Not only would 
the bees ripen this honey faster than 
can be done artificially, but there 
would be also the advantage of super 
furnishing them additional space for 
honey as fast as the quantity is less- 
ened by evaporation. Consequently 
we would not start extracting until 
there was absolutely no room left for 
the bees to store honey, or so little 
that further delay would be likely to 
induce them to swarm. There are sev- 
eral reasons why the bees work better 
in an empty super than in a full one— 
that is, provided the combs are al- 
ready built. ‘The hive being less 
crowded, they find the place to de- 
posit their load much more readily and 
thus lose less time in hunting for 
empty cells. Then there is no need of 
building additional combs or whiten- 
ing or stretching the combs already 
built. But when one super is full and 
the other only one story above it there 
is but little time lost, and we believe 
it is a mistake to remove either be- 
fore they are well filled unless more 
may be procured or unless the crop 
is at an end. Wbhen the crop is end- 
ed, it takes but a very short time for 
the last honey harvested to mature, 
and we make it a point to begin the 
extracting just as soon as the harvest 





like the present one, when the honey 
tiow is so strong and so continuous 
that the bees get overcrowded and 
the supers are all filled long before 
the end of the crop. ‘Lhe only remedy 
fur such a stute of things is to take 
the chunces of a little unripe honey 
and relieve the hive of its load before 
any time is lost by the bees or before 
sWallibg preparations are wade. 
When lwere ils any doubt, Lowever, as 
lo the ripeness of the honey, it is weil 
lu follow the Muth methou and keep 
it id opel Vessels in a lot, ury place 
for a lew weeks beivre attempting tu 
put it on the market. 


Tihs WORK Ob HONWY Bits. 





Lo secure uw pound of honey, which 
is equivalent lu sulmeluily Luke 3,UUU 
cells, Would lake a bee severui years. 
ln line Wealler tue bee Wakes culls 
upol o— Lo dV Lowers in u duy’s vut- 
ing. Vuring this Uwe it collects What 
is eyulvalent lou uw gral of nectar, 
whicu is a thin sirup and as to be 
evaporated lo luuke uouey. ‘he bee, 
alter Working all Guy, spelds the 
greater part of tue ligut lauuing tue 
nectar With its Wings to evaporate tue 
surplus Water, lu this way it suourt- 
eus its lite by wearing out its Wiligs. 
Lungswuth says that wu bee at we 
ligut of the Workllg season lives 
ubuut turee Working weeks aud tuen 
dies. bees frequently perish on tne 
way louie because their wings ure so 
shattered and splintered that they re- 
tuse to support the body. If a dis- 
abled bee reaches the hive alive, it 
spends the remainder of its days as 
luurse, housekeeper and in general 
utility work. A good and fertile queen 
bee keeps the hive full of bees during 
the season. When the honey tlow 
stops, she ceases laying at once; then 
the workers kill all of the drones and 
Manitest other symptoms of a con- 
suming desire for retrenchment. 





Our Paris correspondent writes as 
follows ot , bee-keeping in France: 
“Since bee-keeping is so rapidly ex- 
tending and honey farming proving sv 
profitable for cottagers and small 
farmers, those interested in the sub- 
ject, and selecting Belgium for their 
annual holiday, could do well to visit 
Brussels between the 4th and 12th of 
September next, when a most inter- 
esting ‘Apicultural Exhibition’ will be 
in full swing, and the question of the 
best breed of honey bees, home or for- 
eign, discussed. ‘The subject of com- 
ing races of bees will also be treated. 
Perhaps in time we shall have a herd- 
book for bees. 


MRS. ELLA WGARVY, 








She says:—I have been using your 
Vegetable Compound and find that it 
does all that it is reeommended to do. 
I have been a sufferer for the last four 
years with womb 
trouble, weak 
back and excre- 









ly able to do my 
household duties, 
and while about 
my work was so 
nervous that 
I was miser- * 
able. [had 
also given 
up in des- 
pair, when I INS 

was persuaded to try Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, and to-day, 
I am feeling like a new woman.— 
Mrs. ErtaA McGarvy, Necbe Road 
Station, Cincinnati, O. 





Writing to Mrs. Pinkham. | 


When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement iu 
the Michigan Farmer. 


Should be in every family a 
medicine chest and every 
traveller’s grip. They are ; S 
invaluable when the stomach 

and 


is out of order; cure headache, bili : 
all liver troubles. Mild and efficient. 25 cents. 


a, ASTHMA CURED! 


wean 4 =6« Dr. Hair’s cure has brought happi- 
A ness to sufferers. A $1.00 bottle and 

fy valuable treatise sent free, you pa 

y theexpressage. Address DR. B.W. 
GUAIR, Dept. L Cincinnati, 0. 




















} CHEAP EXCURSIONS TO 


NEBRASKA: 


i ( 
September 7,21. October5,19: 
On these dates round-trip ( 

tickets,good for 21 days, will ba ALF ( 

be sold by all Burlington FARE 


Route agents and by those 
at Pius $2.00. 


of many eastern railroads 

The undersigned will send you free on appli- 
cation a handsome illustrated pamphlet 
describing Nebraska, with a large sectional 
map of the State. 


A Dry, Healthy Climate. 


A Soil Unsurpassed for Richness, 
easy to cultivate, and yielding 
all varieties of crops. 


That is what Nebraska offers to the home- 
seeker. Ask your nearest ticket agent about 
the — rates, or write to P. S. Eustis, ¢ 
General Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., 
Chicago, Ill. 














‘a aN, Uc 
THE SHORT ROUTE 


Chicago, St. Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists, write 








R. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A. 
9 Fort St., West, (Hammond Building.) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. R, 
(Formerly Detroit, Lansing & Northern.) 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway. 


Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay Vi 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon.” 








Trains leave Detroit, Fort St., Station, as follows: 





A.M. P. M. P.M. 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids..... 8:00 1:10 ¢:10 
Ionia and Greenville................. 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Muskegon and Traverse City. + 8:00 1:10 .. 
BU dadavicccetasiccecsees a. ea 
ME PS iaskinice<ccceeccse i 8:00 1:10 


Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:20 p. . 
rr except cgeey hoy Hong on all trains. 
‘assenger an t 7 e 
Detroit. "Phone 368. steaomniapalanatn 
LAINE GAVETT, Dist. Pass'r. Agent. 
JAMES AUSTIN, Commercial Agent. soe . 
GO. DEHAVEN, Gen. Pass. Agent. 





(GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot foot of Brush 8t. City off % - 
ward Ave. Telephone 39. tai 





Lye. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr. 


* 7:55am | Mt.Clemens,Pt.Huron & North 3 

+10:15 am | Toronto, Montreal & Portland { H = 
t 1:10 pm | Mt.Clemens,Pt.Huron & North|.......... 
settenatad Montreal, New York, ete....... | # 








EAST VIA WINDSOR. 





*12:00 m 
t 6:40pm 


er errrrr 


London and Int. Stations...... 
London and Int. Stations 





Toronto, Buffalo and New York | 





DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 


Sognes OBevene Milwaukee 
G.Rapids, G. Haven & Chicago 3:66 pm 
Saginaw,G. Rapids & Milwauke | +11 :50 am 
pm | Pontiac & intermediate stat'ns | ¢t 8:10am 
pm | Lansing, Battle Creek'& Chica. | * 7:06 am 


tDaily except Sunday. *Daily. tSunday only 





65 am 
oa 
106 pm 
45 
80 


t 9:26 pm 











. 
. 











THE HANDSOMEST AIR 


walnut stock made with pistol grip and is the only air 
feature which every boy will at once appreciate. The 


the facto: 
cents will buy 1,000 Shot at any store. 
We will send one by 





ceases. There are seasons, however, 


a as _ are oe and — replaced at actory. 

ts shot by comp air, with sufficient force to kill birds, rats, ete., at % 

yet it is a toy that is safe in the hands of any child. Each rifieis carefully si hied foe peor # batenn beariee 
. Entire length 30 inches. Weight, 2 pounds. No Powder, No Smoke, No Noise. 1 


boys and Cirls, 


Have you ever wished you owned a gun? Here is a chance to obtain one with little exertion on your part 





RIFLE IN THE WORLD. 


STEEL BARREL. WALNUT STOCK. GLOBE SIGHT. 
The Daisy Air Rifle is modeled after the pattern of the latest target rifle, has a genuine black 


rifleon the market provided with globe sights, a 
barrel and working parts are of metal, finely nickel 
&@ small cost by writing to the f. 


ress for ONLY THREE NEW SUB 
one year and Air Rifle for $1.75, or Air Rifle alone for ae Add: SORESERS, or Micmuean Fanunn 


ress 
CHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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armers Elubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THD STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ 


CLUBS. 

President—J. T. Daniells, Union Home. 
Vice-President—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 

Secretary-Treas.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 

Directors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; lL. H. Ives, 
Mason; W. H. Hewlett, Dansville; C. J. Phelps, 
Damon; F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. 
Landon, Springport. 

All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. 
Wells, Rochester, Mich. 

















MEETING OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE. 


THE 


In another column appears the call 
for a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the State Association to be held 
at Lansing on the 23d inst. The 
primary purpose of this meeting is to 
arrange for the annual meeting of the 
State Association which will occur 
early in December. We commend the 
judgment of President Daniells and 
Secretary Wells in making these ar- 
rangements thus early. The vast 
amount of details to be harmoniously 
worked out between the times of the 
meeting of the executive committee 
and that of the State Association, 
means two or three months’ hard work 
for the committees in charge, and the 
present chief officers of the Association 
have wisely recognized this fact. 

Through the courtesy of the present 
officials all ex-presidents and ex-secre- 
taries of the Association will be invited 
to be present at this meeting and take 
part in the deliberations. 





THE SUMMER’S CLUB WORK. 





From natural causes club work dur- 
ing the summer months loses in a 
measure its absorbing interest with the 
masses of the people. The urgent and 
unceasing demands of farm work dur- 
ing this period almost of necessity 
keep many true and loyal friends’ of 
the movement from the regular meet- 
ings.. The depressing influence of the 
heated season is not provocative of 
good work from those who do attend. 
The newspapers are scanned, rather 
than read, and the reports of the club 
meetings therein contained share the 


common fate with the other matter 
and are scarcely given a_ second 
thought. The best friends, and the 


most bitter enemies of the movement 
lose in a great measure their aggres- 
siveness, and one and all await a more 
favorable opportunity before renewing 
their active interest in the work. 

Foreseeing these things, and because 
of them, many true friends of the As- 
sociation freely expressed forebodings 
as to the possibility of ever again 
securing from the clubs that enthu- 
siastic and harmonious support which 
has so characterized their work of the 
past year. 

Such need no longer doubt. Never in 
any preceding year has the Septem- 
ber work been taken up with such 
genuine enthusiasm and good fellow- 
ship as is manifested throughout the 
State this present month. The great 
work accomplished by the Association 
during the past year in the interest 
of good government, honestly and 
economically administered, is still re- 
membered by the practical people of 
the State, and thousands of new work- 
ers are ready and anxious to join in 
the movement. 

And the summer’s work itself, in 
spite of the depressing influences above 
noted, has greatly strengthened both 
the clubs and the Association. Those 
elubs which have held regular meet- 
ings every month have uniformly re- 


taken the opportunity afforded at these 
picnics to study one another’s methods 
and to establish a unity of fraternal 
friendship. 

To everyone who has watched the 
progress of events in State affairs dur- 
ing the past three years, one fact 
stands out predominant; namely, that 
the Farmers’ Club movement has come 
to stay, and that its influence will be 
a great factor in the solution of the 
great and grave problems of public 
weal which promise to make memor- 
able the closing years of the present 
century. 

As an assoviation we enter upon the 
active work of another year stronger 
in every way than ever before. Our 
past record will be a never-failing 
source of inspiration. For the future 
we need have no forebodings. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 





A meeting of the board of directors 
of the Michigan State Association of 
Farmers’ Clubs will be held at the 
Hudson House, Lansing, on Thursday, 
September 23, 1897. As this is for the 
purpose of making arrangements for 
the annual meeting of the Association 
a full attendance is desired. 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 





PRES. J. T. DANIELLS, OF THE STATE AS- 
SOCIATION. 


There has probably not come to the 
farmers of Michigan any better or 
more valuable opportunities for the se- 
curing of real good, and that of the 
best quality, than has come and is 
coming to them through the medium 
of the Farmers’ Clubs organizations 
throughout the State, and these bene- 
fits are extended and largely increased 
by their dissemination through the me- 
dium of our official department in The 
Michigan Farmer—made possible by 
the formation of the State Association 
of Farmers’ Clubs, and most fortunate- 
ly placed under so able and efficient 
management. This phase of the work 
shows in each issue the power and 
value of these organizations, in the 
providing for that “long felt want” in 
every farming community which is so 
fortunate as to possess a good Farm- 
ers’ Club. 

It is for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion to the importance of every club’s 
seeking to get all of the good possible 
from its organization, that this article 
is penned. There are four lines, at 
least, along which benefits may be re- 
ceived—mental, moral, social and 
financial—and it will surely be most 
wise to give each of these its proper 
place and to accord to each its relative 
importance, and only by so doing will 
it be possible to secure the best results, 
which no doubt every club desires to 
get, through means of united efforts. 
But perhaps some are lacking in 
knowledge of the best methods. The 
methods pursued by the different 
clubs, as shown in the weekly reports 
of club methods and work in our de- 
partment of The Farmer, will afford 





the means for gaining this desired 
knowledge. 
While the social feature of club 


work is of great benefit, yet it is possi- 
ble that some may give too great 
prominence and importance to this; 
and if this be true we would suggest 
that a careful, earnest and persistent 
effort be made in every club to give to 
each of the above mentioned four lines 
of work and of benefits proper consid- 
eration and attention. 

We believe, as we have before indi- 
eated, there is room and work in the 
State for one thousand live, active, 
earnest and efficient Farmers’ Clubs. 
Let this good work go on and not 
falter, until the very best results pos- 
sible have been attained, both in num- 
bers and in efficiency. 

Editor Bird’s “Practical Suggestion,” 
in The Farmer of August 28th, is both 
wise and timely. “One hundred new 
clubs before April 1st.” It can easily 
be reached, and let the work go right 
on and not halt until Michigan—the 
leader in the Farmers’ Club movement 
and also the possessor of the first 
State Association—has within her bor- 
ders one thousand Farmers’ Clubs. 
And let no club fail to connect itself 
with the State Association, and thus 








ported most successful gatherings. 
The annual picnics have more than 
doubled in number, and more than 
quadrupled in attendance. The sever- 
al clubs in contiguous localities have 





will the farmers of Michigan be in the 
possession of one of the most valuable 
means of making better their condi- 
tion, and thereby increasing the gen- 


REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 


HIGHLAND AND HARTLAND FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 
This club held one of its most inter- 
esting sessions at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ira Bradley on Aug.21. Asidefrom 
the general program two unusually in- 
teresting and able papers were read. 
The first, by Mrs. C. B. Buck, upon the 
Agricultural College, was published in 
full in this department in last week's 
issue. The second, by Miss May Rossa, 
on “The Man of One Purpose,” pro- 
voked favorable words of commenda- 
tion from all whe heard it. Miss Ross 
said, among other good things, “The 
one thing this present age needs more 
than any other, is men with singleness 
of purpose—and then a constant, un- 
swerving fealty to it. This genera- 
tion is all too apt to have a dozen irons 
in the fire and no particular attention 
given to any of them. Some men are 
alert and active enough, but they seem 
to be perpetually running to waste. 
They lack concentration of energy. A 
definite purpose is the eternal condi- 
tion of success. The farmer who goes 
from one experiment to another with- 
out completing anything does not make 
a success of his business. Let the man 
who will succeed throw his whole be- 
ing into one work; let him pursue it 
with relentless will and energy; let 
him scorn difficulty and danger and 
brave defeat; let him have one domi- 
nating. ruling all-pervading purpose 
and compel all else to pay it tribut 
and he may rest assured that the re- 
sults will not be unsatisfactory.” 
An interesting discussion of the As- 
sociation question, “The Agricultural 
College,” followed, demonstrating the 
fact that the College has many warm 
friends in this locality. 
The next meeting will be held with 
Mr. and Mrs. George Auten on the 
third Saturday in September. 
Oakland Co. REPORTER. 

SOUTH JACKSON FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Emerson says: “There are days 
which occur in this climate, at almost 
any season of the year, wherein the 
world reaches its perfection, when the 
air, the heavenly bodies, and the earth, 
make a harmony, as if nature would 
indulge her offspring.” 

It was on such a day that the South 
Jackson Farmers’ Club met at the 
pleasant home of Rey. and Mrs. Mor- 
rison for its August meeting. The 
morning session was occupied by the 
usual business routine, and a nicely- 
delivered recitation by Miss Fern 
Rhoades was followed by adjournment 
for dinner. The tables were spread 
upon the lawn beneath the trees and 
the play of light and shade across the 
“warm, wide fields” and the blue haze 
that crowned the distant hills were as 
much a feast as the more substantial 
food set before us. 

After some time spent in social con- 
verse, President Hammond ealled the 
meeting to order and introduced Mr. 
Smith, of Dexter, who read an inter- 
esting paper, of which the keynote 
was watchfulness. It showed much 
thought and careful preparation. 

Mr. D. H. Goldsmith was expected 
to open the topic for discussion, “How 
to pay the mortgage on the farm,” but, 
as he was absent, Mr. Robt. Tygh was 
called upon. He thinks the answer 
very simple—Get the money. As to 
how to get the money, he related a 
bit of personal history and told of a 
time in his youth when he worked a 
year for fifteen dollars, and, at its 
close, had fourteen dollars and a halt. 
The next year he hired out for three 
times that amount, and at the close 
of the year was in debt two dollars. 
From which he drew the very reason- 
able deduction that it is not what we 
earn, but what we save that pays the 
mortgage. His recipe is economy, com- 
mon sense and plenty of brain work. 

Mr. Jones, in response to the presi- 
dent’s call, said that too often a mort- 
gage was drawn for a larger sum than 
was absolutely necessary, and only the 
annual interest paid, a method that 
could not but result in financial fail- 
ure. A building and loan association, 
conducted by reliable business men, is 
the best thing for a farmer compelled 
to mortgage. True, the rate of interest 
seems high (about 74% per cent. usu- 
ally), but that interest pays a portion 
of the principal also. 

Mr. Howe thinks close application to 
business, economy and watchfulness 
the best way to solve the problem. 

Mr. Horton Goldsmith thinks no 
man ought to mortgage his farm, any- 
how. If he does so he makes his con- 
dition on 2 par with the lepers in In- 
dia. He must deny himself everything. 
His wife must wear calico and his 





eral good. 


children go without shoes. He is often 


told of men who wouldn’t have had a 
dollar but for the mortgage. How do 
they know it? If they worked half 
as hard for spot cash as they do to pay 
the mortgage they couldn’t help but 
have something. 

Mr. Edwards begged to take excep- 
tion to Mr. Goldsmith’s remarks. That 
statement of the man who “wouldn't 
have a dollar but for the mortgage” is 
often strictly true. As times are now, 
the young man starting out in life with 
no capital but his hanus and his am- 
bition will find it much easier to se- 
cure a home by the aid of a mortgage. 
Every family should have a home—- 
there is no place like it. And what if 
the mortgage isn’t paid if it enables 
you to educate your Children and send 
them out into the world fitted for the 
duties of life? 

Mr. Goldsmith hastened to assure 
Mr. Edwards that he was misunder- 
stood. The man who educates his chil- 
dren instead of paying the mortgage 
is not the one he censures. That man 
pays his mortgage twice over. But the 
man who claps a mortgage on his farm 
to buy more land and then forces his 
wife and children to slave themselves 
to death to help him pay for it, is the 
man who ought to be ashamed of him- 
self. (Applause from the ladies.) 

Mr. Cornett agrees with Mr. Ed- 
wards that a mortgage is often a great 
aid in securing a home. A home should 
be the aim of every young man start- 
ing out in life. Not just four walls, 
but a home with the home atmos- 
phere, with books and music and the 
refining influences of life. The dollar 
isn’t all there is of life. The man who 
builds a refined and beautiful home 
and educates his children to worthy 
positions may make a financial failure 
of life, but morally he makes of it a 
grand success. 

The “ladies’ question’ was opened 
by Mrs. Wm. Hutchins, who thinks 
the training of a boy a greater respon- 
sibilty than the training of a girl, be- 
cause men make our laws and are 
called to more responsible positions in 
life. Her paper was well received, as 
was that of Mrs. Richard Crouch, who 
took the negative side of the debate, 
and argued that girls are by nature 
more yielding, and therefore more lia- 
ble to temptation. Any errors she may 
make, moreover, are not condoned by 
society as are those of her brother. 

A general discussion of social purity 
followed, in which some rather em- 
phatic statements were made. The sub- 
ject seemed inappropriate to so mixed 
an assemblage, particularly as no very 
practical method of remedying exist- 
ing evils was suggested. 

The next meeting will be held Fri- 
day, September 24th, at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. 8S. A. Strong. 


Jackson Co. 
HELEN M. CARPENTER, Reporter. 


THE OLIVE BRANCH FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The Methodist Episcopal parsonage. 
at Davisburg, was the place of meeting 
of the Olive Branch Farmers’ Club, on 
Saturday afternoon, August 28th, and 
the Rev. F. D. Ling and his estimable 
lady left nothing undone to make the 
occasion pleasant for all in attendance. 
They had secured the presence of the 
Ladies’ Quartet, who sank several se- 
lections; of Miss Rose Fillingham, 
who admirably recited ‘Naughty 
Briar-Rose;” and of Messrs. Skinner 
and Wright, who appeared in a num- 
ber of duets. It was about 3 o'clock 
when the president, W. S. Jones, 
called the meeting to order, and about 
sixty persons were present. Following 
the usual order of opening came the 
literary program, which, in addition 
to the features already noted included 
a humorous recitation by Miss Allie 
Voorheis. 

In his crop report, Mr. R. K. Di- 
vine, remarking how wheat is boom- 
ing, noted the encouragement for 
farmers, and said that whoever has 
grain, potatoes, or beans to sell may 
look for a rise in prices. 

The Association question regarding 
Michigan Agricultural College was 
opened by Mr. Edwin Foster, who has 
a son in attendance there. He said 
the teachers are trying to benefit the 
people of the State through that insti- 
tution. Last year was introduced a 
ladies’ department. There is some- 
thing more there than the teaching 
of the routine of farming. There are 
two courses, the agricultural and the 
mechanical. He is satisfied it is one of 
the best institutions in the State, and 
one that is most economically man- 
aged. Farmers are losing by not pat- 
ronizing it more extensively. It has 
a large farm, with all kinds of stock. 
The students have to do two and one- 
half hours’ labor each day. It is an 
institution deserving patronage. 

Mr. Lee Wright said it was not 4 
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question with him whether the insti- 
tution was really worthy, but whether 
it is of advantage to the farmer. Very 
few of the farmers’ sons and daugh- 
ters can avail themselves of it. He 
would believe in no taxation without 
representation. He thinks those going 
there can pay their own way. It 
would be better to have private insti- 
tutions of the higher grade and not 
tax the people for what they can not 
get the benefit of. 

D. M. Garner and Mr. Flowers spoke 
in the line of the first speaker, and 
Mr. Clark, of the White Lake Club, 
said that by figuring he had found 
that it costs him almost one cent a 
year in taxes for the College and the 
bulletins he gets from there every lit- 
tle while are worth a great deal more 
than the one cent he pays. - 

Rev. W. S. Buck thought that 
though it was now late to speak of it, 
it would have been better to have had 
the State educational interests concen- 
trated, and to have had the Agricul- 
tural College a department under the 
University. 

Mrs. Jas. Taylor would not agree 
with the last speaker, but would think 
it better to have the University under 
the wing of the Agricultural College. 
The University is almost as bad as the 
Legislature in the way of corrupting 
influence. So far as taxation is con- 
cerned it would be better to make the 
most of the common schools, and she 
would think it is not right to tax for 
any of these higher institutions. 

Mrs. Edwin Foster and Prof. Hy- 
mers spoke in support of the College. 

Mr. Wm. Casement would agree with 
Mr. Buck. Mr. Swazey thought the 
College is needed to teach the science 
of farming, and Rev. Mr. Lyon would 

Mr. R. K. Divine spoke strongly for 
the College, having been in the Leg- 
islature in January, 1855, when Gov. 
Bingham recommended an appropria- 
tion for the founding of it, and having 
then voted for it. Mrs. Garner and Mr. 
Jackson Voorheifs were in the same 
line, and Mr. Bigelow would agree 
with Mrs. Jas. Taylor. A number 
spoke in reiteration of their first-ex- 
pressed positions, and the discussion 
was closed by the speaker who had 
opened it. 

The question for the next meeting 
will be: “Are the two extremes, the 
tramp and the millionaire, legitimate 
products of our present civilization?” 

The September meeting will meet 
with Mr. and Mrs. Jas. Taylor and 
the October meeting with Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee Wright. 

After the adjournment the members 
were conducted to the basement of 
the church, where they found the 
tables spread with an excellent supper 
awaiting their due attention. 

Oakland Co. REPORTER. 
VASSAR FARMFRS’ CLUB PICNIC. 

The Vassar Farmers’ Club held a 
very delightful picnic at the Vassar 
fair grounds, August 19th, where a 
large number of the farmers, their 
families -and friends from the sur- 
rounding country spent a day of rest, 
enjoyment and profit. Many who were 
threshing or plowing were unavoida- 
bly kept away and missed a treat. 

After a pleasant and social hour or 
two spent at the church dining halls, 
where many went to partake of their 
lunches, (all buildings on the grounds 
were thrown open, and everything was 
free), we listened to a fine literary and 
musical program, arranged by the 
committee. Rey. C. H. Morgan, in a 
happy manner, threw out numerous 
suggestions whereby farm life could 
be broadened and improved and the 
home life made more attractive to the 
wife and children. 

Mrs. Ella Andrews read an excellent 
paper on “Unappreciated Side of Farm 
Life,” and those who were fortunate 
enough to hear it, speak in the highest 
terms of praise of it. 

A. ©. Bird, of The Michigan Farm- 
er, favored the audience with an able 
and scholarly address, delivered in a 
clear, ringing voice, and which held 
the closest attention of all till its close. 
His central thought was that we need 
& more hopeful spirit, and less of 
fault-tinding and despair. We should 
not think that because of frauds and 
corruption among public men and in 
political life, that the times are worse 
or that our public men and legislatures 
are more corrupt than in former times, 
for there is not a political trick or 
crime perpetrated to-day but has 
had its counterpart many times in the 
past. We must be watchful and hope- 
ful, courageous and patriotic, and we 
will be able to meet and solve the per- 
Plexing social problems which con- 
front us to-day. 

Altogether it was a day well spent, 
4nd the Vassar Farmers’ Club has re- 





ceived new life and will gain new 
members, and its influence for good to 
the farmer will be broadened and wid- 
ened because of this gathering. This 
picnic is the first in the history of the 
Club, but may it not be the last, but 
may the return of each year mark the 
return of the pleasures we enjoyed 
the 19th of August this first year of 
our existence as a Club. 

Tuscola Co. J. C. WHIDDEN, Cor. Sec’y. 

UNION FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The August meeting of the Union 
Farmers’ Club was held at the Grange 
Hall as usual, and was opened with 
prayer by the Rey. Mr. Ainsworth. 
The subject, “The Agricultural Col- 
lege,” was taken up, and in the ab- 
sence of A. M. Knapp, Mr. Germain 
gave an interesting account of his 
membership of the State Legislature 
forty years ago. He said if it had not 
been for the lawyers and professional 
men the farmer element would have 
defeated the establishment of the Col- 
lege. Rev. Ainsworth gave a talk on 
the College and farming in general. He 
believed in feeding the land as well as 
the horses. 

The roll call was answered by many 
apt quotations by those present. 

On the subject, ‘“liconomy of Time,” 
it seemed to be the general opinion of 
the ladies that there was but little 
work in the house that could be slight- 
ed. Mrs. Brigham thought the utmost 
care must be observed in the making 
of butter, washing of milk pails and 
pans, ete.; the house required to be 
kept in order; meals must be gotten; 
washing has to be done thoroughly, 
that could not be slighted. She knew 
of nothing that could be made easier 
but the ironing of common clothes. 

Mrs. Myers said years ago they used 
to make cheese, and she then folded 
the ordinary clothes and pressed them 
in the cheese press. 

Mrs. W. F. Charles thought a good 
many steps were taken unnecessarily 
in woman’s work, and tried to econo- 
mize in that way. 

The question of “Free Rural Mail 
Delivery” was then brought up and 
discussed. The general opinion 
seemed to be that there should be free 
delivery, and that the expense was the 
only obstacle, which would be great 
in some localities. 

The question box followed. Among 
the questions were the following: 

Whence came the inspiration that 
led our legislature to pass an act plac- 
ing in the hands of the township 
boards the power to tax peddlers for 
the privilege of trading with people at 
their doors? 

Which is the best way to prepare 
corn ground for oats? 

Ans.—On heavy land plow. 
land cultivate. 

How to exterminate squash bugs? 

Ans.—Dry sulphur, turpentine and 
pine tar were all recommended. 

H., Cor. Sec’y. 


On light 


Tonia Co. 
MAPLE RIVER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


A very pleasant meeting of this 
Club was held at the new home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. Lewis, Thursday after- 
noon, August 26th. After the opening 
exercises, there having been no July 
meeting, when the election of officers 
should have taken place, the Club pro- 
ceeded with its election, which resulted 
as follows: President, P. B. Reynolds; 
Vice-President, Theron Gladden; Sec- 
retary, Miss Edith G. Seeley; Chap- 
lain, E. J. Cook; Reporter to the Mich- 
igan Farmer, C. P. Reynolds; Commit- 
tee on Program, Mr. and Mrs. Ira Sny- 
der, Mr. and Mrs. Wellington Clark 
and Mr. IF. M. Whelan; Committee on 
Music, Mrs. Duffy, Misses Whelan and 
Cook and Mr. Leon Moore. 

The first on the regular program was 
the Association question, “The Agri- 
cultural College,’ presented by Miss 
Addie D. McGillvra. Miss McGillvra 
has been a student at this institution 
for the past year, and hence was able 
to present her article in a very prac- 
tical and pleasing manner, taking up 
particularly its woman's course. 

In the discussion that followed Mr. 
E. J. Cook expressed himself as more 
than pleased with the institution. The 
small amount of support that he had 
given it in the way of taxes had been 
returned to him many fold by means 
of bulletins, which it is continually 
sending out, and in other ways. 

Mr. A. B. Cook, a graduate of the 
Agricultural College and now a prac- 
tical farmer, spoke at some length on 
the College from a student’s stand- 
point. He said that the students gen- 
erally were industrious and hard 
workers; but like all similar institu- 
tions it doubtless has its shirks, who 
will shirk anywhere. 

Mr. Clayton Cook, a graduate of 
both the U. of M. and the M. A. C., 


took the position that the University 
and Agricultural, so far as the latter 
went, differ only in a few details, and 
hence should be consolidated. Mr. 
Cook added that the medical and law 
departments of the U. of M. were more 
than self-supporting, whereas the M. 
A. C. was not. 

In answer to the above, Mr. E. J. 
Cook said that when the University 
and the Agricultural College were 
united, the latter would be deprived of 
its individuality and be robbed of its 
usefulness to the farmer. Experi- 
ments in other states have proven this. 
In conclusion, Mr. Cook said that when 
the farmers of Michigan gave the sup- 
port to the Agricultural College that 
the doctors and lawyers give to their 
respective departments at the Univer- 


sity it will need no financial aid from 
the State and will also become self- 
supporting. 

Mr. O. C. Moore has become more 
friendly to the College during the past 
three years, especially since he had 
begun to receive bulletins. Mr. Moore 
reads all bulletins carefully and de- 
rived much benefit. 

Mr. P. B. Reynolds expressed him- 
self as being generally in favor of the 
Yollege, and thought much good was 
coming from it. 

The afternoon's program was con- 
cluded with some minor papers, music 
and select readings. After tea, the 
Club adjourned, to meet with Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Watson, September 30th. 

Cc. P. REYNOLDS, Reporter. 
Shiawassee Co, 
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PROSPERITY AND SEPARATORS 


i Don’t forget that you have been promising yourself and family that 

4 Cream Separator just as soon as you had alittle money in sight and 
things looked brighter. ‘They look brighter for the farmer now than for 
ten years past. Don't put off so wise and safe a purchase a day longer— 
you can make it now and.:there could be no better time. Put it in 
to-day and it begins saving money for you to-morrow. It will save 
and make money faster in proportion to its cost than any other invest- 


Now that thetime has come don’t make the mis- 


a little by buying an imitating second or third class 
machine which is ‘‘cheap”’ on paper and in first cost only. Get the best 
and henee the cheapest in that it will save you most and serve you 
longest. If youare in doubt inany way try and see for yourself. . Send 
,, for new “Baby” or Dairy catalogue No. 257 and any desired particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR.CO., 
RANDOLPH AND CANAL STS., 





| 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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1f more than one person sends a full, correct list, the money will be awarded to the fifty best lists 
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beautiful Egeria Diamond Scarf Pin (for lady or gentleman), the regular price of which is 
$2.25. Therefore, by sending your list, you are positively certain of the $2.25 | pee and by be- 
ing careful to send a correct list you have an opportunity of the $200.00 cas 
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EXPERIENCE WITH DAWSON’S 
GOLDEN CHAFF. 





Under the head of “Experience with 
New Wheats,” in your paper of August 
28th, R. A. Brown says that Daw- 
son’s Golden Chaff has been a failure 
with him, compared with other varie- 
ties. That on rich muck, well drained. 
it all killed out. On soft or flat lands 
it will be a complete failure. My ex- 
perience with Dawson’s Golden Chaff 
has been exactly the reverse of his. 
On muck land, well drained, muck two 
feet deep, it did splendid, and was the 
admiration of all who saw it. On soft 
and fiat land, sown by the side of the 
Rudy wheat, the yield was double. On 
a test plat, one square rod of each, 
Dawson’s Golden Chaff and Red Claw- 
son, the former yielded at the rate of 
30% bushels to the acre and the latter 
only 18% bushels. The test was in one 
of the back fields on oat stubble. No 
manure or fertilizer had ever been ap- 
plied. This is no advertisement, as my 
seed is all engaged. I had faith in the 
tests made at the Agricultural College. 
and sowed for field crop on muck and 
low land, believing it would do better 
than any other that I knew of, and I 
was not disappointed. 


Kent Co., Mich. Ss. S. BAILEY. 





SHERMAN TALKS ABOUT HIS 


“BUMMERS.” 





Gen. Horace Porter in his “Cam- 
paigning with Grant” in the September 
Century, tells of the meeting of Sher- 
man and Grant at City Point, where 
the former gave an account of his fa- 
mous march to the sea. Gen. Porter 
says: 

Sherman then went on to talk about 
his famous “bummers,” saying: “They 
are not stragglers or mere self-consti- 
tuted foragers, as many have been led 
to suppose, but they are organized for a 
very useful purpose from the adven- 
turous spirits who are always found in 
the ranks. They serve as “feelers” 
who keep in advance and on the flank 
of the main columns, spy out the land, 
and discover where the best supplies 
are to be found. They are indispens- 
able in feeding troops when compelled, 
like my army, to live off the country, 
and in destroying the enemy’s com- 
munications. The bummers are, in 
fact, a regular institution. I was 
amused at what one of Schofield’s of- 
ficers told me at Goldsboro. He $aid 
Schofield’s army was maintaining a 
telegraph line to keep up communica- 
tion with the seacoast, and that one of 
my men, who was a little more “pre- 
vious” than the rest, and was far in 
advance of my army, was seen up a 
telegraph pole hacking away at the 
wire with a hatchet. The officer 
yelled out to him, “What are you do- 
ing there? You're destroying one of 
our own telegraph lines.” The man 
east an indignant look at his ques- 
tioner, and said, as he continued his 
work of destruction: “I’m one o’ Billy 
Sherman’s bummers; and the last 
thing he said to us when we started 
out on this hunt was: ‘Be sure and 
cut all the telegraph wires you come 
across, and don’t go to foolin’ away 
time askin’ who they belong to.’”’ 








When writing advertisers please men- 
tion Michigan Farmer. 
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Farmers’ 


Boilers, 
Root 

Cutters, 
Lever Feed Cutters, etc., etc. 


For catalogue writ 


DONALDSON BROS., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
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3 /} | (Sold with or without Elevator.) 

& wie For EVERY VARIETY of WORK 
xo . ‘ff, Have conical shaped grinders. Diff r- 
2s | y.) ent from all other mills. Handiest to 
ra | operate and Lightest Running. 
ol (Also make Sweep Feed Grinders.) 
| D.N.P.BOWSHER CO, South Bend, Ind. 


5] epg TOP BUGGY FOR $28.95, 


Also $100.00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 
$89.90. You don’tpay for o- until 
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Send your a 


Free 








Potash. 


An absolute necessity for every crop. 


An illustrated book which tells what Potash is, how it 


sed, and how much Potash a well-balanced 


fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants, 


ddress. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 
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CULTIVATOR 


OHIO STEEL ROLLER 


6,7, 7% 8 EF"ecet. 
THE ONLY ROLLER 
with Adjustable Truss Rod. 


Seasoned white oak or steel weight box. 
Adjustable self-oiling boxings. 


LICHT DRAFT. 
Perfect in Construction. 


No farmer can afford to be without one. 
One furnished at Reduced Price where 


<jwe have noe Agent, to introduce them. 


Write for Catalogue and Price. 


Co., Bellevue, Ohio. 





OF ALL KINDS OF 


BUILDING 


Lumber, 


Lath & Shingles, 


Including LONG BARN 
TIMBERS and Barn Sid- 
ing. Wesell direct tothe 


Farmers & Contractors. 


Write us for Prices; we can 
SAVE You Money. 


C.S, BLISS & 60,, 


Saginaw, W. S., Mich. 










FIRST QUALITY IN 
ALL LINES. 


Fairbanks 
Standard 
Scales... 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Gasoline Engines 


Stationary or Portable. 


Eclipse (Wood Whee!) 
Fairbanks (steel Wheel) 


WINDMILLS, 


TANKS, PUMPS, 
PIPE, VALVES, ETC. 


Falrbanks, Morse & Go. 































Chicago Indianapolis 
St. Paul Louisville 
Minneapolis Cincinnati 
St. Louis Cleveland 
Kansas City San Francisco 
Denver i Los Angeles 
Omaha Portland, Ore. 
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THE LEFFEL ENCINES 

ARE GOOD ENGINES 
because they are made of the 
best material known, with the 
very best workmanship pro- 
curable. They are Horizontal, 
6H. P. up: Upright.3 H.P. up; 
and Portable, 5 to 12 H. P. 
These are ideal engines for 
farm use, good for running 
Separator, Feed &Ensil- 
= age Cutters, Corn Shell- 
= ors, Feed Grinder s, Wood 
ee Sap —— Send for free 
: They ok on Engines and Boilers. 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Box 1306, Springfield. O 






























FEED COOKERS and TANK HEATERS 


BEST AND CHEAPEST OM EARTH. 2 
= 
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Ask Your Dealer or Send te Us for Circular. 5 ——— i 
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Second Hand Materia 


every u-ciiption; also New Material procuied from sheriff, 
assignee and receiver's sales. Barbed wire, smooth wire, Nails, 
Iron Roofing Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lum- 
ber, Casing, in fact almost everything. Big reduction from 
usual prices. [2 Catalogue FREE on application. 
Chicago Housewrecking Co., $5th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 


We Carry a Large Stock 












FOR o. 
QUICK WORK ¢2 S as well 
as durability 
4 get one of our 
<f=Ts wide throat, 
Prelit ees 
7 TABLE large capac’y 




















FEED AND ENSILACE. 
CUTTERS AND FODDER SHREDDERS 
They will cut more green corn, dry corn or fodder, 
or shred more fodder than any similar machine. ~ 
Capacity is only limited by ability to get feed to 
the machine—a positive self-feeder.You only buy 
once—they last a lifetime. AlJ about them in 
our catalogue, which, with “A Book on 
Silage," we send free to all inquirers. 


THE SILVER MFG. CO, 


Salem, Ohio. “ 
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8 Wood and. steel soaicaneit. 


SPENCER’S 


(BOX* PERPETUAL} 


Y PRESSES | 


have large feed holes; large wheels; 









x Automatic Door to 
NM ov Aut remove 
“ prin) two feeds to the circle Less 




















Will Shell a Sample 

Bushel of Cora Sheller 
In4 Minutes, 3.00 
=-er ACENTS 
: WAN TED. 

SHELLER Si nee 
= *, merchant for 
In the World it. Send for 
All Machines <= circular and 

Warranted Price List. 


GAREY WOM AND, STEEL ROOFING. £O.., 
ER. 


Mention MICHIGAN FARMER. 


OLDS <43,, ENGINE 





Is better adapted for 
grinding feed,pumping 
water and other farm 
work, than any other 
engine. 1,3 and 
5 h. p. have no 
® separate gaso 

* line reservoirs. 

*, Can be easily 
, Moved and af- 
, tera moment to 
Start, engine 
runs without at- 
tention at a cost 
not exceeding 1 
cent per h. p. 
used per hour. 








Just tell us what you want to run. 
OLDS & SON ENGINE WORKS, Lansing, Micb. 


When writing to adve 
mention the Michigan Feces please 


MUCH MORE 


corn can be cut ina given time by the use of the 


SCIENTIFIC taiveste 


§ 
than can be cut by hand or with HA RVE TER 


tha any other ma 
chine, not excepting a self-binder, 


tT abuusTaBLe 
Safety SFATS. 














Cuts 
high or 
low as 
desired. 
Corncut 
with this ma- 
chine shocks 

ther, cures | better and is better. : 

v v any times its orice in One season: 
priced enough to be within the easy reach er PM 
farmer. Write for catalogue and prices. 


THE FOOS MFG. CO. Springfield, 0, 





umping Mills 


P 
Tanks, etc.,in ony 
PERKINS Wind Mill Co. 


ace St., MISHAWAKA, IND, 








THE BEST IS THE C 


WOLVERINE 









Galvanized after 2) 
Completion. 


The Neatest, 
Lightest & Strong- 
est Towers in the 
World. 30to60ft. 

in height. 
Wide variety of 
Pumps, Tanks and 
Fixtures. Send for 
Catalogue. THE BEAN-CHAMBERLIN MFG, cO., 
HUDSON, MICH. 


HEEBNER’S Patent LEVEL-TREAD 
LORI ENT 


HORSE-P 








Sts Reed. 
Tass 
teeta Wood Grinlones 
SONS, Lansdale, Pa.,U.S8.Ae 













































































| SEE OUR FENCE AT THE FAIRS. 


Our exhibit of native wild animals will be 
found at nearty all State Fairs and will well 
Fepay a call. )Don’t fail to bring the children. 

at they learn about Nature and Page 
Fence will prove of value in years to come. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian,Mich. 
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Perfection Spring Lock 
WIRE FENCE 


Heavy, Handsome and Harmless, 


The Double Cross Stay Makes it a Winner. 
The best reason we have that our fence is all right 
is that there are so many manufacturers trying to 
imitate it. For further particulars address 


WITHINGTON & CO., Adrian, Mich. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


Best on Earth, Horse-high, Bul!- 
strong, Pig and Chicken-tight, With 
our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine 























88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 







Power Leverage 64 to 1 STEE 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1117 Hampshire St. Quincy, lil. 
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. everybod 
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testimonials offered in proof of thisclaim 
ere aresome of the reasons. Nospr 

xg, longer stroke, more stroke 

je minute, mounted on best wagor 

is with truss rodded axles, 
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wee tachment, ital); e sent F’ 
ING MACHINE CO. AKRON, O.or $1. LOUIS,MO. 
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9 43,2) 
ELMAN BROS., 
Ridgeville, Ind. ! 


ONLY ([6c. A ROD. 


FOR 


BEST FARM FENCING! 


Will tell you how to build it if you will drop us 4 
postal with your name and address. 


EUREKA FENCE CO., 
Box Q, Richmond, Ind. 


Full information aow you can build 
a 10-bar fence with 6 heavy No. 


F 7 wire stays per rod with No. lt 
§ line wires for 24 cents per rod. No 
eum 11 line pn ag cents, etc. No ms- 


[2'to @ day for 


2 Red. 
Kr 





















































chine or patent rights for sale. 
JACKSON & CO., Weston, Mich. 
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